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GHOSTS. 
Desire Ghosts of Dead Men. 


EVERAL desire ghosts may at the same time feed 
in the atmosphere or through the body of the same 
living man. The natures of the ghosts so feeding 
may be similar or different. When two desire ghosts 

of similar natures are feeding on one man, there will be a 
third ghost, which will also feed, because there will be a 
conflict between the two as to which of them should possess 
the man, and the psychic energy generated as the result of 
conflict attracts and feeds desire ghosts of dead men which 
delighted in conflict. | 

Of the desire ghosts of the dead who contend for pos- 
session of the body of a living man, that desire ghost which 
is strongest will take and hold possession when it has dem- 
onstrated its strength and ability to control him. When 
desire ghosts of dead men are unable to compel a likely sub- 
ject to supply their wants through his natural desires, they 
try other means by which they may succeed. They try to 
induce him to take drugs or alcohol. If they can get him to 
become addicted to the use of drugs or of alcohol, they are 
then able to drive him on to excesses, to supply their wants. 
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The body and atmosphere of the alcoholic or the drug 
fiend offers a harbor to many desire ghosts of dead men, and 
several may at the same time or successively feed on or 
through the victim. The alcohol ghost feeds while the man 
is intoxicated. While intoxicated the man will readily do 
things which in sane moments he would not do. While a 
man is intoxicated one of the several desire ghosts of sen- 
suality may prey upon him, in the acts which it impels him 
to commit. So the cruelty desire ghost will get the man, 
while inebriated, to say cruel things and commit cruel deeds. 

Desire ghosts of the dead may stir up the evil passions 
in the intoxicated man and impel him to acts of violence. 
The blood-hungry wolf desire ghost of a dead man may 
then goad the drinker to assault, so that it, the wolf ghost, 
may absorb the life-essence of the life blood as it flows from 
the assaulted. This accounts for the change in the nature 
of many intoxicated men. This accounts for many murders. 
During one period of intoxication a man may have the three 
different kinds of desire ghosts feeding on or through him. 

There is a difference between the habitual drunkard 
and the periodical drunkard. The periodical drunkard is one 
whose underlying motive is against alcohol and drunkenness, 
but who has also a lurking desire for alcoholic drinks and 
some of the sensations which intoxicating liquors produce. 
The habitual drunkard is one who has almost, if not quite, 
ceased to fight against the spirit of alcohol, and whose moral 
sense and moral motives are sufficiently effaced to permit 
him to be a reservoir where the alcohol desire ghost or 
ghosts of dead men soak up what they want. The temperate 
drinker who says, “I-can-drink-or-let-it-alone-as-I-see-fit,” 
is between the habitual and periodic men. This overconfi- 
dence is evidence of ignorance for as long as he drinks 
there is the liability of being compelled to become one or the 
other of the two kinds of stills, around which desire ghosts 
swarm, and where they comfort their insatiable cravings. 

Besides the different desire ghosts of dead men which 
spring from each of the three roots of desire named, sexual- 
ity, greediness, and cruelty, there are many other phases of 
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the ghosts, which one will detect and know how to treat 
when he understands the examples heretofore given, and 
when he understands how they apply to people beset and 
troubled by such desire ghosts of the dead. 

It should not be supposed that because desire ghosts 
of dead men feed on living men, that all living men feed de- 
sire ghosts. 

Perhaps there is no one living who has not at some 
time felt the presence of a desire ghost, which he attracted 
and fed by giving vent to lascivity, ugliness, vulgarity, envy, 
jealousy, hatred, or other explosions; but desire ghosts of 
dead men cannot become familiars of, nor obsess and feed 
on, all living men. The presence of a desire ghost may be 
known by the nature of the influence which it brings. 

Certain vampires are desire ghosts of dead men. Desire 
ghosts prey upon the sleeping as upon the waking. Above 
(The Word, Oct., 1913) have been mentioned the vampires, 
which are the desire ghosts of dead men, and which prey 
upon living bodies in sleep. Vampires are usually of the 
sensuality class. They nourish themselves by absorption of 
a certain immaterial essence they have caused the sleeper 
to lose. Usually they approach the dreaming sleeper under 
the guise of a favorite of the opposite sex. But the attrac- 
tive appearance is, after all, only the disguise of a sexual 
desire ghost from among the vile and evil dead. 

Protection may be had by the victim if the victim really 
dislikes his or her part as a field of operations for the for- 
aging dead. Protection is had by an effort at being chaste. 
The effort must be not a sham; it may be an humble effort, 
but must be an effort, made in waking hours and sincerely 
and honestly. Hypocrisy in the presence of the Higher Self 
is an occult sin. | 

No vampire ghost of the dead or of the living can enter 
the atmosphere of a sleeper unless his thoughts and desires 
during waking hours have permitted passively or cooperated 
positively with the intent of the ghost. 











BARON LAZAR VON HELLENBACH. 
By Eduard Herrmann. 


HIS philosopher came from an old, aristocratic fam- 
ily, well known in Austria. His grandfather, Bar- 
on Alexis Hellenbach, led a retired life at his coun- 
try seat in Paczolay (Hungary), devoting all his 
time to studies and alchymistic experiments. His 

grandmother had the gift of clairvoyance. As often happens, 
nothing of this was transmitted to Baron Wilhelm, the father 
of our philosopher, who preferred to lead a rather gay and 
restless life, squandering much money in extensive travels, 
alone as well as in the company of musical artists. Music 
was his greatest passion. His son, Baron Lazar Hellenbach, 
inherited from his father the love for music, but the predilec- 
tion for mystical and occult studies from his grandfather. 
He was born on September 3, 1827. About the circumstances 
under which he came to this world, he says: 

“Chance often seems to play a certain part in fostering 
superstition. An old castle belonging to our family had an 
ugly additional building, constructed especially for lying-in, 
because of a superstition that all male children born in the 
castle itself could not live long. My father and also my 
mother did not pay any attention to this idle talk, and my 
mother remained in the old castle. But strange to say, my 
two younger brothers died in the swaddles. Shortly after, 
my father moved to another house where I was born. After 
my grandmother’s death we again lived in the old castle. Two 
younger brothers were born there, and there died after a few 
months. All my four brothers were strong, healthy chil- 
dren. In fact, we all belong to a race full of energy.” | 

Hellenbach had all the advantages which a wealthy aris- 
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tocratic family could bestow. Inclined to study, and loving 
music, he devoted much time to the development of his tal- 
ents in science and art. In modern times Hellenbach was the 
first thinker who taught us to consider every human life from 
an exact mathematical basis. He pointed out that a rythmi- 
cal periodicity governs the whole organic and inorganic 
world; that we may find a periodical rythm with fixed num- 
bers in the life of man, and also in the musical scale, in the 
colors of the rainbow, and in the proportions of the chemical 
elements. He treats this question at full length in his work. 
“The Magic of Numbers.” Here I can only refer to the peri- 
odicity of his own life, the principal number of which is nine. 
Accordingly, we find that the most important periods in his 
life embraced cycles of nine years. 

His boyhood he passed in Vienna from 1833-1842. Here 
he went to public school and received an excellent education 
both in the sciences and in music. 

From 1842-1851 is the period of his higher studies and 
his travels. 

In 1851 he married and then lived nine years in the coun- 
try, devoting himself to agriculture, for which he had a great 
predilection. 

Next comes his political activity, from 1860-1869, which 
brought him much honor, and more vexation. 

The following nine years, 1869-1878, were devoted to 
financial undertakings, and this period was the least satisfy- 
ing and least happy of his life. 

The last nine years, from 1878-1887, signify the flower- 
ing time of this great and noble soul, who always wrote and 
fought for a higher contemplation of the world, and for the 
ereater morality. 

It has been mentioned that Hellenbach inherited from 
his grandfather the predilection for mystic things and it is 
doubtless due to his long continued experiences and re- 
searches in the realm of supersensual happenings, which fin- 
ally gave to his philosophy a decidedly theosophical touch; 
yet he never belonged to the Society and became only partly 
acquainted with its teachings after his most important books 
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had been published. It was his good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with sensitive persons, mediums, who, belonging to 
his aristocratic circle, were not obliged to make a business 
out of their peculiar gifts. But he also experimented with 
Miss Fowler, Mr. Slade, Hansen, Eglinton, Bastian, and less 
known mediums, and exchanged ideas with Crookes, Zoell- 
ner, Aksakow, Du Prel and many other scientists. It is safe 
to say that all his statements are based on personal experi- 
ences, which were so carefully managed that there can be 
very little suspicion of fraud or self-deception left. But 
more than all his supersensuous observations, did his logical 
mind and his power of rational thinking, in combination with 
his love for truth and for morality, contribute to make his 
philosophy convincing and important. Hellenbach is not only 
a continuation, but rather a completion of Schopenhauer, 
and still more of Kant; for he begins where Kant had to end, 
because he could not yet get psychological proofs for his 
conjectures regarding the soul or spiritual man. Kant says 
that the soul and the “I” of our consciousness may well be 
one and the same subject, but not one and the same personal- 
ity, Hellenbach declares: “My philosophy develops out of this 
statement, as Newton’s law of attraction develops out of 
Kepler’s laws”. In regard to Kant’s other saying—that it 
will sometime be proved that we all stand in an indissoluble 
connection with the denizens of the spiritual world—it must 
be stated that Hellenbach never wearied of trying to find 
those proofs that Kant so confidently expected. 

Hellenbach was a charming man; his fine aristocratic 
manners, his goodness of heart, his self-control, his great 
learning, made him a favorite wherever he appeared; al- 
though his writings, especially his book against “the preju- 
dices of humanity”, made him many opponents and even ene- 
mies among the clergy and the scientists, yet he could well 
say: “For the anathema of the church and of journalism I 
am indifferent,’ and, “I do care as little for the contradiction 
of professors as for their appreciation or silence.” Public 
opinion he did not respect at all, knowing how easily it is in- 
fluenced by unscrupulous men and by the daily papers, for 
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which he had the greatest contempt. Self-reliance and cour- 
age were the leading traits in his character, but not less pro- 
nounced was the high nobility of his mind and his love of 
mankind. He was well versed in all the sciences, had an ex- 
cellent memory, great wit and presence of mind. Masterly 
was his ability to explain in a few words the most intricate 
system of philosophy, and this prerogative pertains also to 
his writings. 

Hellenbach was exceptionally gifted for music, not only 
as a player, but also as an improvisator. Those who have 
heard him improvise on the piano cannot forget the charm- 
ing impression these beautiful sounds made on the listener. 

Another gift, still more remarkable was that of his po- 
litical foreknowledge; whatever he predicted in this respect 
took place. Thus, in 1859, he foretold the union of Italy. In 
1862 he advised Austria to return Venice to Italy, which it 
did not do; but Austria lost Venice in 1866. In 1868 he wrote 
a pamphlet: “Causes and effects of the next war,” in which 
he prophesied the German-French war, the victory of the 
Germans, and the downfall of Napoleon. At the same time 
he called attention to affairs in the Balkans, the necessity 
for the independence of Rumania, Servia, and for the crea- 
tion of Bulgaria. He saw the Russian-Turkish war coming. 
In 1887 he wrote that the next great European war would be 
brought about by Russia, on account of the small Balkan 
States, whose destiny it was to become a federation of Slavic 
States, belonging neither to Russia nor to Austria. His fav- 
orite prophecy, however, was the great federation of the Eu- 
ropean States, which would forever abolish wars in those 
countries. He said that Russia indirectly and the United 
States of America would be the cause for such a federation 
or Areopagus. The seven States of this federation would be: 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, France, England, and Swe- 
den-Norway. “When this is going to happen”, he continues, 
“is difficult to say; but it will hardly be erroneous to desig- 
nate the middle of the twentieth century as the latest term 
for the regeneration of Europe. Unfortunately, this process 
of development will not run ofi’ peacefully, but will have to 
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be bought by bloody fighting and heavy sacrifices. Even 
great catastrophies are possible”. The first part of his dire 
prediction has already come true; let us hope that the second 
part, “the federation for eternal peace in Europe”, will also 
come true—then at least we will know that there is a higher 
purpose behind this incomprehensible world tragedy. 

Let us take a short general survey of his philosophy, in 
order to understand it better when we begin to study it more 
thoroughly. Hellenbach taught the immortality of the hu- 
man soul, and its possible perfection through repeated incar- 
nations. The philosopher Eduard von Hartmann gives a 
concise resumé of his teaching in the following words: 

“Hellenbach is an individualist and asserts the inde- 
structibility of the individual will, in death, by the supposi- 
tion of an ethereal body (which he calls metaorganism) hid- 
den in the cell-organism, in which he places the soul. The in- 
dividual will, residing in the ethereal body, lives its real life 
in a four dimensional beyond, which may be compared with 
our three-dimensional existence as the day life of man with 
his nightly dreams. The experience of his different incarna- 
tions are preserved in the soul, so that all the incarnations 
together represent the real process of development of an in- 
dividual. The true well-being of the soul serves a principle 
for ethics. Since the ethereal body or the soul builds up 
and sustains the organism of the cells (the outer body), it 
represents the organizing principle, in favor of which Hellen- 
bach fights energetically against materialism. He does not 
deny the pessimism of our three-dimensional (terrestrial) 
life, but he confronts it with the transcendental optimism of 
the higher life, and of the development of the whole world. 
By way of exception, souls, which are freed from the mate- 
rial body, may exert an influence on physically embodied men 
if the men possess little ‘phenomenal prepossession,’ that 
means, if they are mediums. This opens the realm of Spirit- 
ism, for which Schopenhauer showed a great interest. Of 
all his pupils Hellenbach was the most indefatigable in spir- 
itistic experiments and studies.” 

Hellenbach teaches a continual existence and conscious- 
ness of the soul. The difference between life and death is in 
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his opinion only a change in the mode of perception. He 
does not attempt to give an explanation about the origin of 
the soul, but he maintains that it exists, by asking: “How do 
our organs originate? What in us is it that really perceives? 
Where is to be found the source of our feeling of responsi- 
bility, the basis for ethics, and for what we call conscience? 
The answer to all these questions can only be: Some subject; 
for something must exist which thinks and feels uniformly 
and has a sense of responsibility. Furthermore, it is evident 
that this forming, perceiving, thinking and feeling subject in 
us always remains one and the same, although everything 
else in our organism is changeable and fleeting.” 

This ever-remaining subject or soul is the intelligent 
force, without which the building up of many celled organ- 
ism, like the human body, is entirely impossible, ‘““The human 
organism is the manifestation of the soul. Our conscious ex- 
istence may be regarded as a dream of the soul”,* because 
matter is only an appearance, and our conception of it is the 
result of our organization. “Without ear, no tone—without 
human brain, no material world It is nothing but vibrations 
of unknown forces which attract us, repel us, and call up di- 
verse conceptions in us.’* Just so our personality is only an 
appearance, persona, the mask of the real actor, the soul. 
Hellenbach calls this personal appearance of man, “The mir- 
ror of his soul’, because the body always reflects the state of 
development which the soul in its many incarnations has 
reached. 

He asks: “Who can believe that great poets like Goethe 
and Shakespeare are only educated and not born as poets?” 
That means that they are not the result of their own previous 
development. Such great men, standing high above their 
parents and ancestors, make it especially clear that the soul 
must have had exceptional opportunities in former lives, in 
order to reach such a pinnacle of mental and moral greatness. 
Still more convincing is the fact that the process of develop- 
ment could not at all take place if, with the death of an indi- 


*Vovurteile III., 99. 
‘Individualism, 4. 
‘Individualism, 254. 
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vidual, his acquired powers and faculties should be lost. “On 
the contrary”, says Hellenbach, “all that I do for the cultiva- 
tion of my mind is a capital turned to the account of my tal- 
ents and faculties; my moral victories become a capital for 
character, and so does suffering, adversity, and disappoint- 
ment, too.’”* But “The annihilation of individuality at death, 
which materialism teaches, would be a useless, purposeless 
torture for millions of beings, the continuation of individ- 
uality is the source of continuous development.” 

Hellenbach also teaches that there is a purpose in the 
destiny of man. In the decrees of fate he recognizes the ef- 
fects of causes set up by each individual in former lives. This 
is exactly our teaching of Karma, which this philosopher did 
not know, but which was revealed to him by his own rational 
mode of thinking. 

Kant, in his “Dreams of a Ghostseer’’, says it will some- 
where and sometime be proven that we are able to receive 
impressions from the supersensuous world, and Hellenbach, 
as a disciple and admirer of Kant, devoted a great part of his 
life to the finding of those proofs, knowing well that our ma- 
terialistic-thinking humanity can only be influenced by facts 
and proven experiments. He knew that it would be of the 
greatest importance to find proofs for the continuance of life 
and consciousness after the death of the physical body; con- 
sequently, he studied this question experimentally until he 
was Satisfied that he had found enough proofs for any think- 
ing man. Like Wallace, Crookes, Zoellner and Aksakow, he 
first established the existence of a strange force acting in 
and through mediums; later he became convinced that this 
force was used by invisible beings, intelligently acting by 
means of the body of mediums; and, finally, he accepted Pa- 
racelsus and St. Paul’s spiritual body as a proven fact, and 
called it, first metaorganism and then ethereal body. This 
body he considers as lasting from incarnation to incarnation, 
although modified by the different experiences of every earth 
life. It is invisible to our imperfect senses, but serves as 
model for our physical body, since the millions of cells con- 


*Vovurteile III., 7. 
‘Philosophy, 238. 
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gregate around the ethereal body, and thus create the mate- 
rial, visible and tangible physical body. It may be interesting 
to mention here that the Vedanta likewise teaches the con- 
tinued existence of the sukshma sharira (ether body) from 
one incarnation to the other, while the Buddhists deny that. 
Certain it is that Hellenbach fought for this view as long as 
he lived. He had many opponents to fight, especially among 
scientists. He says (Vovurteile II., 42): 

“The men of science know very much, but often think 
very little, because otherwise it would be evident to them 
that there are only logical and mathematical impossibilities, 
while everything that is given in the experience must be, and 
is, possible. All our knowledge in reference to nature rests 
on experience, and must adapt itself to experience.” 

In spite of all his experiments with mediums and sensi- 
tives, Hellenbach is very much opposed to those fanatics 
who accept the mediumistic revelations without critical 
judgment. He is severe with the spiritists, and strongly pro- 
tests at being himself called one of them. He says: “As lit- 
tle as one becomes a Mohammedan by merely visiting a 
mosque, just as little am I a spiritist, because I make experi- 
ments.” Again, “The greatest hindrance to an objective in- 
vestigation and discussion of spiritistic phenomena, are the 
spiritists themselves. Of them I can say: God protect me 
from my friends—of my enemies I am not afraid.’”® 

To the question: What can we know of the transcenden- 
tal, or supersensuous world? He answers: 

“We can know that the supersensuous world exists and 
we really live in it, although our brain is only partly able to 
conceive it. That is not much, but it is enough to teach us 
that there is nothing to hinder our perfection, which cannot 
be prevented by any hindering chances of life. When we 
leave this cell-body, we do not change but remain what we 
have been. One must not forget that to die is not to know 
and understand all, but simply to look at all things in a differ- 
ent way.’ It is wasting time to look for more supersensuous 
facts; the material collected by Wallace, Crookes, Zoellner, 


*Vovurteile, II., 268. 
"Vovurteile II., 280. 
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and myself, is sufficient for every thinking man to free him- 
self from the religious and scientific prejudices—more spirit- 
istic facts could only be valuable in so far as they, instead of 
increasing the belief in revelation, might serve as a founda- 
tion for transcendental physics.° 

The strange manifestations of spiritism were to him 
only the means to an end; he wanted to demonstrate the sur- 
vival of the soul after the death of the body, in order to de- 
stroy materialism with its ever-growing egotism. He be- 
lieved with the great thinkers of old, that a higher civiliza- 
tion was impossible without a firm belief in the existence of 
another, and superior world; but he knew well that his time 
was not yet ripe for this belief. He says: “Slowly will the 
regeneration of humanity take place; practical deeds have to 
be preceded by fructifying thoughts. But I have a mighty 
ally if there are seeds of truth in my thoughts, and this ally 
is time, time leads every truth to victory as soon as it has 
found expression.” 

Hellenbach regarded a higher and more spiritual concep- 
tion of the world as absolutely necessary for the higher de- 
velopment of the human soul. But this was not the only and 
last purpose of his lifelong work. His generous soul could 
not bear the thought that the great mass of people should 
forever be doomed to a life beneath the dignity of a human 
being. This was the reason for his entrance into political 
life, which gave him much trouble and disappointment, 
since he, the remarkable philosophical fighter, could not 
overcome the great egotism of his compatriots and contem- 
poraries. In his work, “Prejudices” I., 29, he says: “As soon 
as we recognize that the social suffering is not an absolute 
necessity of nature, it is our highest duty to look with all our 
might for the solution of this riddle’—and his biographer, 
O. Plumacher, observes that the pith of Hellenbach’s life- 
work is to be found in his social politics, where his reforma- 
tory ideas deserve the greatest attention, because they 
would bring about the most beneficent and far-reaching ef- 
fects. For a time it looked as if he would be placed in a 

*Tagebuch, p. 214. 
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position which would give him the power to realize many of 
his grand ideas, for to him was offered the place as Secre- 
tary of State of Austria. This he was obliged to refuse be- 
cause his principal reformatory condition was not accepted. 
In his work, “Birth and Death,” page 319, he says: 
“Civilized Europe is today in that sad condition where 
the intelligent and ruling class does not know anything but 
the exterior, phenomenal side of our existence; it does not 
believe in any other responsibility than that which is im- 
posed by law or personal honor; a consequence is the cynical 
egotism which we find in public and private life. The work- 
ing population loses, through the bad example of the intelli- 
gent classes and through the irrational dogmas of the church, 
all belief in a supersensuous, transcendental responsibility— 
whereto does this lead us?”” He warns us that with the low- 
ering of morality and lessening of belief in a supersensuous 
world, the danger of a social revolution becomes greater 
and its consequences more terrible from day to day. “It is 
a disgrace,” he says (Vorurteile I), “that human beings die 
from hunger, cold and misery; that poor children go to ruin 
from want of attention and are miserably sickly as soon as 
they are born. Public opinion believes this to be a law of 
nature, and scientists like Malthus and Ricardo even say that 
this cannot be changed. Is this truth or prejudice? Is not 
a state of affairs possible which could warrant that no hu- 
man being should starve or freeze; that sick persons should 
be cared for; that every child should be protected by the 
community; that the living generation guarantees the phys- 
ical and intellectual education of the coming generation? 
How beautiful it would be on this planet if humanity were a 
little more reasonable, a little less selfish! But like the sur- 
geon or the general who, through vocation and habit, be- 
comes unfeeling for the suffering of others, so have we be- 
come dull by constantly having the social misery before our 
eyes.” This social misery is, in Hellenbach’s opinion, not a 
necessity; it can be changed by practical legislation and by 
moral and physical encouragement of the lower classes. But 
in order to do this humanity has to become more philan- 
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thropic, more affectionate. It must get a real understand- 
ing of what men need most; namely, sympathy, love, prac- 
tical help. “Aspiration for a better existence is a more 
forceful motive for work than need, which only makes man 
dull and weak. Charitable gifts are often dangerous. There 
must always be instigation for work, even if not necessi- 
tated by pressing need; the aspiration for a better existence 
is the right impulse for work—but first of all the poor must 
be guaranteed employment; an existence worthy of a human 
being.” 

This, of course, necessitates great sums of money, which 
Hellenbach first proposed to get through an inheritance tax 
imposed on unmarried people; but strong opposition made 
this project impossible. He then appealed to rich and gener- 
ous persons, especially to the Austrian masons, who readily 
responded to his call. With some influential and devoted 
friends he founded the Blue Cross Society, with the purpose 
of collecting a large fund, principally from bachelors and 
people without children, for the mitigation of suffering and 
poverty. Half a million was soon subscribed; but the office 
of state did not approve of it; in fact, suppressed it, because 
socialistic leanings were dangerous to the state. Hellenbach, 
the philosopher, made this observation in his book, Vorur- 
teile: 

“It is dangerous for the state if 1, having no children, 
devote one part of my fortune to the humanitarian purpose 
of helping the poor—what a prejudice!” But he keenly felt 
the disappointment caused by this collapse of his noble idea. 

Hellenbach knew that the realization of his ideals could 
not take place before a better understanding and a higher 
aspiration should take possession of humanity. He never 
tired of showing his readers how empty and meaningless 
life is, when wholly devoted to materialistic and egotistic 
pleasures, and how important it must become when it is 
understood that human life is the school for a higher devel- 
opment of the soul; that those who suffer must have a 
greater chance for learning than others; that they progress 
most who are anxious and willing to help all who are in need 
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of help. “Love your neighbor as yourself,’ he says, “and, 
above all, love humanity; this is the first moral law.” (Phil- 
osophy, 283.) That is brotherhood, as Theosophy teaches. 
Thus we find this philosopher to be an exponent and ener- 
getic defender of the three great teachings of our philos- 
ophy; namely, of Karma, Reincarnation, and Brotherhood. 
But what is more remarkable is that he did not receive this 
teaching from the same source that we did. His own mind 
was the Master who initiated him into this profound knowl- 
edge; or, in other words, the real man who—according to his 
teaching—persists through all incarnations, remembered in 
this one the teaching received in the last life and gave it the 
philosophical expression, which at once arouses the admira- 
tion and inspiration of all who take the trouble to study this 
noble philosopher. His death was in harmony with his life. 
No sorrow, no disappointment, no hostility could disturb the 
equanimity and peacefulness of his soul; death was unable 
to leave any trace of fear or terror in his face. He died, only 
sixty years of age, on the 24th of October, 1887, in perfect 
health. His valet found him lying on the couch, as if asleep, 
a peaceful, almost smiling expression in his face. Death 
came to him while he was reading one of his favorite books. 

We, who cherish the memory of all the searchers after 
truth, whether they are or are not called Theosophists, can- 
not do greater honor to Hellenbach than to study his works 
and spread his teachings as much as possible. It is neces- 
sary for humanity to get a better understanding of the im- 
portance of life and death, of our work here, and of its inev- 
itable consequences in both worlds. Let us remember the 
words which he wrote shortly before passing: 

“Everything would be different on this planet, if every- 
body knew that our life here is only a passing episode and 
that all our actions will become transparent and will have 
consequences; that our doings will not only call forth objec- 
tive transitory products, but also imperishable talents, facul- 
ties, natural disposition; that love, friendship and sacrifice 
bring fruits even after death, and that consequently there 
cannot be any worse nor more foolish maxim than to con- 
sider our material well-being as the only purpose in life.” 





























THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 


(A thousand years lie between the time when the characters ap- 
peared in Egypt and their reappearance, as here depicted, in ancient 
Britain. The reader will find no difficulty in following the reincarna- 
tion of the characters in the present narrative.—Ed.) 


BOOK II—CHAPTER I. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


NCE again I saw a verdant valley between two ridges of 
mountains, and a glistening river, winding like a silver 
streak, with forest-clad hills and grassy meadows. After the 
glorious Nile it looked like a tiny stream meandering over its 
pebbly bed, but I could see that it was navigable for many miles. 
On both sides of the river rose rugged hills; to the west a long 
chain of mountains wound away into the purple distance, and the 
red sandstone cliffs reminded me of the Lybian Hills. There 
stood a long low hill, and near it a conical-shaped mountain from 
which were rising spiral columns of smoke in wreaths of purple 
vapor. 

Not far from the river stands a lone hill, rising twelve hun- 
dred feet above the sparkling river. Its rocky sides were thickly 
wooded, and like a giant sentinel 1t guarded the vale. 

To the east a number of low ridges presented an extremely pic- 
turesque appearance in a series of rounded hills, crowned with 
verdure of many shades. Few, indeed, were the towns or vil- 
lages. Here and there stood a hut, its sides daubed with wet 
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mud, its slanting roof thatched with grass; all around stretched 
the primeval forest, with watery bog and breezy moorland lying 
between; and there lay a great lake (Ellesmere) teeming with 
waterfowl, in whose quiet waters the noon-day sun was reflected 
in a thousand silver ripples, as the wind swept over it with a soft 
caress. 

“Surely,” thought I, “I have seen those hills and vales before. 
That lone hill and the river look strangely familiar. As I live, 
‘tis the Wreken and dear old Salop. This, then, must be Britain 
in the long ago; but so altered that I can scarcely recognize it.” 

Nestling close to the river, I saw a walled city, with wide fields 
stretched around it. The walls that enclosed it were thirty feet 
high, well and solidly built; and four ponderous gates were open 
to let travelers pass through the town. Traversing the country 
as far as the eye can reach was a broad road which ran from 
south to north, passing through Uriconium (Wroxeter) and 
straight through the great forests like a broad grey band. 

The town was composed of wonderful white buildings, which 
gleamed amidst the green foliage of the trees. The sunbeams 
shone on roofs of temples and sculptured shrines. Entering at 
the south gate one finds that the road is built of crushed stone 
with a broad grassy walk on either side. Slaves were now work- 
ing in gangs on the different divisions, converting it into a splen- 
did highway, and it was already lined with stately buildings. On 
the right stood the Public Baths; on the left, the Forum, and the 
Stadium. Street after street led in all directions, with mansions 
and villas interspersed with temples and shrines, while on every 
hand were the evidences of luxury and wealth. The majority of 
the buildings were of marble, beautifully sculptured with carved 
and fluted columns, while decorated arches crossed the wide road 
in many places. 

Standing back from the Watling Street, on a slight eminence, 
was a magnificent villa of white stone, with stately pillars. A 
broad walk of tesselated tiles led up a series of terraces to the 
great entrance of the mansion. It was the residence of Ostorius 
Scapula, the Governor of Albania. This villa, like all Roman 
houses, was built around a square, which was open to the sky. 
In the centre was a marble basin, surrounded by beds of purple 
iris, now in full bloom, their long pointed leaves silvered by the 
spray from the splashing fountain. On the shadowy surface of 
the pool floated the pink and white buds of the water lillies as 
they gently swayed in the breeze. 
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The wind scattered the falling drops of water on the moist 
green moss, which grew in profusion round the edge of the basin. 
Out on the marble terraces in the sunlit garden, some peacocks 
were proudly strutting to and fro, their gorgeous plumage making 
a note of brilliant color against the background of marble seats 
and the dark green of the trees. 

The atrium was a pleasant place this summer’s day. The fioor 
was inlaid with terra cotta tiles of red and white, forming a 
mosaic of beautiful design. On the walls were painted tender 
cupids upholding garlands of flowers. Around the room stood 
pedestals on which were gleaming statues of the Gods in mar- 
ble and bronze. The ceiling was covered with a fretwork of 
gold and ivory, and on the gleaming floor were strewn the skins 
of tiger, bear and wolf, for in Britain marble floors were cold 
and cheerless. Throughout the room were scattered couches with 
frames of silver, ivory or bronze, decorated with the head of an 
ass, wearing a wreath of ivy. Each statue was likewise crowned, 
and garlands were hung around their necks. 

On a couch covered with a richly embroidered cloth reclined a 
young and very beautiful lady. Her dress consisted of a tunic 
and peplus of white linen spangled with silver, and on her feet 
she wore white sandals, embroidered with silver threads, fastened 
with silver lacings, drawn crosswise around the ankle. She was 
tall and stately, with graceful figure; her head was crowned with 
a mass of beautiful red hair, which fell in clustering curls; her 
eyes gleamed with a peculiar light, and were the color of red 
wine, with a streak of topaz in their misty depths. Her fair 
white skin was flushed with faintest pink, and her lips of scarlet 
were parted in a smile, which showed a row of pearly teeth. A 
strikingly beautiful picture was Regina, the young wife of the 
Proprietor. 

The Nomenclator cried, “Domina Flavia, most noble Lady,” 
and from the vestibule there entered a handsome dark-haired 
olive-skinned woman, with dark lustrous eyes. 

“Noble Regina, I give thee greeting. I have flown on the 
winged feet of Mercury to bear thee the latest news,” said she. 

“Thou art as welcome as the sunshine, Flavia,” said Regina 
fretfully, and she shivered slightly as she drew around her a 
wrap of purple wool. “I shall never get accustomed to this aw- 
ful climate. ’Tis always cold, the sky is always dark, and the 
winds blow so chill. I would I were back in sunny Rome. I am 
tired of this barbarous country.” 
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“Well, thou can’st cheer up, Regina, for life doth hold out a 
ray of hope even for thee. Thy existence may be made brighter 
in the future. A courier hath just arrived from Londinium. 
The Seventh Legion are now on the way to Uriconium. They 
are but eight hundred stadia away, and now pleasure will hold 
sway in the station. Thy lord is but a poor governor, Regina, for 
he hath given no banquets, no festivals; he is always superin- 
tending the building of the road, or the bridges or the aqueduct. 
He hath no time to indulge in frivolities; but now things must 
be changed, for the Seventh are a gay legion, and Uriconium will 
be blessed for a short time with the presence of the legion. 

“Aye, Flavia; Ostorius is old, and the joys of youth have lost 
their savor for him.” 

“Well, who thinkest thou is in command of the legion?” 

“Tt would take me a year to think, which of his enemies Claud- 
ius hath banished to this dreary isle.” 

“Thou wilt never guess, so I will tell thee. ’Tis none other 
than the chaste, the virtuous, the holy Ricardus,” she said lower- 
ing her voice. 

“What! dost thou speak truly, Flavia?” said Regina, jumping 
to her feet, her eyes dancing with joy. “By the Gods, thou hast 
made me happy to hear thy news.” 

“Dost thou think then, Regina, that thou canst gain the victory 
that every maid and matron in Rome hath failed to win? Not 
that thou art not beautiful enough to win the heart of Apollo, but 
Ricardus was born heartless; he hath no use for lovely woman. 
The most desirable, the handsomest, the most eligible man in 
Rome is a born cynic. *Tis a wonder the censors have not made 
him take oath to marry. He ought to be taxed for remaining 4 
bachelor.” 

“Nay, Flavia, thou knowest not Ricardus. My heart is happy 
at thy news, for I have been praying to Venus for his presence 
here. I was afraid he might find a fair Egyptian, and I am sure 
he was destined for me. When I heard that Claudius had re- 
called him from the East, I begged my cousin Agrippina to use 
her influence to have him sent to Britain in command of this 
very legion, and now he will subdue these wild barbarians, and 
teach this unruly chief the power of the Roman Eagle.” 

“Dost thou wish for him a triumph ?” 

“Aye, I would accord him all honors. I would give my life to 
see him the greatest man in Rome; and to think that I shall soon 
hear his voice and see his dear face!” 
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“Hush,” said Flavia, with a warning gesture. “Hast thou for- 
gotten the fate of Valeria Messalina, and that thy beloved spouse 
was the one who publicly denounced her, and worked Claudius 
up to his vengeance? Surely we matrons should be wiser now.” 

“Nay, Flavia, she deserved her fate, for she was not only a 
wanton, but a fool as well. Her mind soared no higher than 
Narcissus or even a common slave. But Flavia thou dost not 
know,” she said, lowering her voice, “that I have always loved ~ 
Ricardus, even as a child. He was born in Alexandria, the same 
as I. His father, Antonius, was the Governor, and every year 
he gave a birthday feast for Ricardus. Those were the happiest 
days of my life, to go with my mother to the feasts at the Palace 
of the Lochias. I thought him then far handsomer than Apollo. 
He was my idol, my hero, and I worshipped him as a God. I was 
his little playmate ; and I think he would have grown to love me in 
time, but Tiberius recalled Antonius to Rome. No sooner did I 
reach the Eternal City than Ricardus was sent by Caligula as 
Vice-Consul to Alexandria, and I have not seem him for seven 
years. When Agrippina told me he was the favorite, the darling 
of the Gods at the court of Claudius, I sent word back that one 
who had so much influence over the weak-minded Emperor would 
better be winning a Triumph in Britain.” 

“Well, Regina, thou hast my best wishes. I will aid thee all 
I can to blind Ostorius, and may Eros help thee win the charm- 
ing Ricardus. For my part I think him too cold and haughty.” 

At this moment the curtains of the atrium parted, and a young 
girl of about eighteen entered. She made a low obeisance to 
both of the ladies, saying in a soft, musical voice, “Most noble 
Lady, I have come to ask if thou wilt have the blue peplus em- 
broidered in gold or silver.” . 

“Silver. Thou seemest never to remember aught I tell thee,” 
said Regina snappishly. “Perhaps wert thou working on a toga 
for the noble Ostorius thou couldst remember his wishes.” 

The girl flushed to the roots of her fair hair; but she only 
bowed low and silently withdrew, her eyes full of unshed tears. 

“Who is that?” said Flavia. “I have never seen her around 
thee before.” 

“Nay, Flavia, thou must have seen her, but thou hast forgot- 
ten her. *Tis Nesta, the harpist, the special protegée of Ostorius. 
Did’st thou ever hate anyone without cause, Flavia? I hate 
that girl.” 

‘Perhaps thou hast good cause, Regina.” 
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“Nay, Flavia, Ostorius is too cold, too dignified to even look at 
a slave. "Tis just a year since we arrived here. Ostorius came 
to assume the duties of Aulus Plautius and speed him on his re- 
turn to Rome. Thou must know that when his wife, Julia, died 
here, Plautius begged Claudius to send some one to Britain to 
take his place, as he could not bear the sight.of the home Julia 
had loved. Four years ago this maiden was captured in a raid on 
the Silures. They say she is the daughter of Caractacus. Julia 
fell in love with her, and having no children of her own, she 
lavished every care and attention upon her, intending to adopt 
the maid. She had her taught all the graces. But Julia died very 
suddenly—they say by poison administered by a slave. Plautius 
then gave Nesta to Ostorius, saying she was a hostage of Rome, 
and he regarded the maid as a freed woman, but I soon let her 
know her place. *Iwas night when we arrived, and I had gone to 
the cubiculum, tired and worn from the long journey. This 
maiden entered, carrying a lamp. I had never seen her before, 
but by all the Gods, Flavia, I scarce could refrain from plunging 
my dagger into her heart. I thought I had gone mad. I bade 
her begone before I harmed her; and my heart is filled with hate 
even now. But she is the chief singer, and plays the harp di- 
vinely. She can sooth Ostorius in his most savage mood, and she 
embroiders with threads of gold and silver wire, and makes the 
flowers with seed pearls and colored glass in all the dazzling hues 
of the east. *Tis said Plautius had the velvet train of the Em- 
press embroidered by Nesta, and she makes lace on a pillow as 
fine as cobwebs. So she is very useful, if she only keeps away 
from me; but I let her know she was but a slave in my famillia.” 

“Thou art very wise, Regina.” 

“So I think, Flavia; but now what will Ricardus do in this un- 
civilized country ?” 

“Thou canst teach him the lesson of love, Regina.” 

“Aye, if he be willing to learn, Flavia. I remember now ’twill 
be the natal day of Ricardus two days hence. He will be thirty- 
three years old. We must have a banquet that shall remind him 
of the old days in Egypt.” 

“Aye, that will be something to look forward to, Regina; but 
my friendly advice to thee is to keep thy love affair sub rosa. If 
thou dost win him, Regina, ’twill be by the help of Venus, who 
will send her son to plant the love darts in his callous heart. I 
will meet thee at the Baths, where I will tell thee about Octavia,” 
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she added in an undertone, for footsteps were heard approach- 
ing in the marble hall. A tall, stately man entered the room. His 
short-cropped hair was thickly sprinkled with grey, his black 
brows were finely penciled, his dark eyes shone with a soft light, 
his face was of the stern classic mould, characteristic of his race. 
His massive frame was in keeping with his majestic stature, and 
his hauteur and dignity was carried out in his dress. A white 
toga, bordered with a wide blue stripe, fell in graceful folds about 
him. On his feet he wore sandals with straps of leather, and a 
fillet of dull gold encircled his noble brow. 

“May the blessings of the Gods rest upon you both,” he said in 
a pleasant voice. “Art thou quite recovered, Domina Flavia?” 

“Aye, noble Ostorius, ’twas only this wretched climate, and the 
insufferable dullness of Uriconium that caused my nerves to give 
way.” 

“Well, Domina, thou must make the best of the summer; ’twill 
not last long.” : 

“My love,” he said softly, turning to Regina, “thou wearest a 
smile. I am glad to see thee look happy. Art thou more content 
to share my exile now?” 

“Flavia hath just been telling me good news, Ostorius. Why 
didst thou not tell me the Seventh Legion were on the Watling 
Street? Thou wilt surely give a banquet in honor of their ar- 
rival. *Twill be more fitting than a sacrifice to Mars. 

A look of sadness came over the fine face of the patrician. 

“IT suppose we must do something,” he said sadly, “but thou 
knowest my aversion to banquets, Regina. When thou didst 
break the straw with me I was a happy man; and when thou 
didst wreathe my doorpost with the wool dipped in wolf-fat, to 
keep out the witches, and they set thee with thy distaff and spindle 
within the door, I made a solemn vow, as I handed thee the keys, 
with the fire and water, that I would keep holy the marriage rite. 
Thou didst know when they parted thy locks with the spear that 
thou wert to be the bride of a warrior; and when thou didst re- 
peat the sacramental rite, “Where thou art Caius, there am I 
Caia,’ Regina, I gave offering to the Temples, thanking the Gods 
for giving me thy fair young beauty, and I brought thee at once 
to this quiet vale, where I hoped to find peace and happiness. I 
begged the Emperor to let me come to Britain in place of Aulus 
Plautius, so that I might remove thee from the licentiousness of 
Rome; but I am afraid thou dost hanker after the flesh-pots of 
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Egypt. Hast thou not everything to make thee happy? Wherein, 
Oh Regina, have I failed?” 

“Aye, I ought to be happy, Flavia,” said Regina pouting, “if 
Ostorius but stay long enough in this wilderness, we shall be- 
come candidates to feed the flame of Vesta,’ and she laughed 
merrily. “There is but one road in the whole country. Ha! ha! 
and that the straight one.” Then looking up at Ostorius, whose 
frown indicated pained disapproval, she added, “My noble Lord, 
we cannot be always dull. Let us have some brightness, I pray 
thee, in our lives. Wilt thou not give orders for a banquet two 
days hence? As Governor thou must show some hospitality,” and 
she gaily patted him on the cheek, while behind his back she 
waved her hand to Flavia in farewell as he consented with an ill 
grace. 

When Nesta left the presence of the haughty young matrons, 
she glanced at the setting sun, then made her way up a marble 
staircase to a balcony on the roof, from which she could gaze 
over the river and surrounding country for many miles. The 
western sky was all aglow, and the outline of the purple hills was 
vividly marked against the golden background. In the far dis- 
tance was the long Mynd, while Caer Caradoc rose sharply de- 
fined against the brilliant sky. The river Severn caught the re- 
flection, and a thousand ripples of gold sparkled on its placid 
waters. As the sun sank behind the hills and twilight stole over 
hill and vale, there could be seen on Caer Caradoc a gleam of 
light, a small glowing spark, like a falling star. 

Every fine night it was the custom of the Welsh Chief to signal 
his daughter, and so crystalline and clear was the air, that the 
only proof of the distance of Caer Caradoc was the silence of the 
great waterfall, lying like a mass of snow against the green side 
of the mountain. 

Nesta could see the light quite plainly. Slowly it moved up 
three times, then down, now from right to left, and finished with 
three rapid circles of fire. She watched closely, and when the 
tiny flame had quite disappeared she kissed her hands toward the 
distant hill saying, “Good night, my father, good night. May 
the God of all good preserve thee. If thou didst but know how 
my heart is longing, my hieraeth for dear Wales, thou wouldst 
not bid me stay in the Roman station. But tomorrow I shall 
see Taliesin. *Tis some comfort to know that all are well in 
the camp.” 


THE WORD 


CHAPTER II. 
KISMET. 


_ the west the golden sun was slowly sinking behind the 
Stretton hills. The light still lingered on the faint blue line 
that seemed to mingle with the clouds, and the far-away Welsh 
hills appeared like purple mist. 

Along the Watling Street there marched a great body of sol- 
diers, dressed in shining cuirass and red tunic that hung loose to 
the knee. On their heads were brazen helmets, ornamented with 
tufts of horsehair. 

In. addition to the infantry there were three hundred horse- 
men. The cavalry wore coats of mail made of steel scales, or 
chain work, and under this a close-fitting garment of leather, 
which reached to their buskins. They rode without stirrups, and 
had only a folded saddle-cloth which served for a blanket at 
night. Some of the soldiers carried light javelins, others heavy 
spears, and all had round shields and short swords. At intervals 
were officers carrying staffs on which blazed the Golden Eagle. 
These were of gilt metal and were regarded by the soldiers 
with a reverence which almost amounted to devotion. The 
cavalry carried bright-colored pennons, on which were embroid- 
ered the initials of the Emperor or the insignia of the Legion. 

Leading this gallant company, rode three men abreast. In 
the centre, on a magnificent white horse, was Ricardus, the Com- 
mander of the Legion, carrying a golden standard in the form of 
a cross surmounted by a crown; and on either side of him, on 
prancing black steeds, rode the noble Sylvanus and Marius. The 
horses wore gay trappings and gilded bridles, set with colored 
stones which shone like jewels in the sun’s declining rays, and 
their riders were dressed in chain armor inlaid with gold of 
Eastern workmanship, and mantles of scarlet cloth embroidered 
with gold. 

“Dost think, Sylvanus, we can make the station tonight?” 
asked Ricardus. “I am weary of these interminable forests, this 
great waste of trees. Verulum, Luterdarium and Presidium are 
the only stations we have passed since leaving Londinium. I 
should call this the vale of desolation.” 

“Nay, call it rather the vale of triumph. In yonder chain of 
blue hills, where the sun is now fading, dwell the barbarians thou 
hast come to conquer. They are led by a fierce chief called Carac- 
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tacus. If thou canst subdue that man, thy name will go down in 
history. Thou wilt be accounted a great general and wilt be 
granted signal honors if thou canst bend him to the yoke and 
bring him in chains to Rome; the Senate will grant thee a 
Triumph.” 

“TI have heard that these Britons are fearless fighters and 
brave warriors; but the clash of steel and the whirr of war 
chariots is ever the sweetest music to mine ears; so if we can- 
not reach Uriconium tonight, I propose we rest for the evening 
meal and march by moonlight.” 

“TI doubt we make it, my Lord, for it lies at the foot of 
yonder distant hills’, said Sylvanus, “and we must reach Sabrina 
El before we get to Uriconium.” 

At the command to halt, the trumpeter blew a blast on his 
brazen trumpet, and its melodious notes were repeated again and 
again by the echoes, whose elfin music rang softly through the 
forest glades with a peculiar charm. The long train came to a 
standstill, and the Legion turned aside into the shadow of the 
trees, whose leafy shade seemed to invite repose. The soldiers 
gladly threw themselves upon the velvet turf, where starlings ran 
hither and thither, and shy deer peeped from the leafy coverts 
beneath the giant elms and beeches. The startled fawns fled 
at the approach of these strange creatures. 

While the meal was being served to the soldiers, my atten- 
tion was drawn to Ricardus, a tall and handsome man, with clear- 
cut features, waving chestnut hair, and greenish grey eyes, his 
ruddy complexion tanned by exposure to sun and wind. He took 
off his helmet, flung aside his scarlet cloak, and sat on the green- 
sward beside his friend Marius, a dark-haired man with a grave 
face and kind eyes. 

“Doth it never get dark in this land of woods, Marius?” said 
he, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Truly, Ricardus, I know not. The daylight seemeth to 
merge into the dawn of another day.” 


The twilight shadows were purple and violet, and the pale 
green sky was suffused with a rosy light. The sun was leaving 
the weald to the slowly deepening twilight which gently lapses 
into the darkness of night in Britain. 

After resting for two hours, the long procession resumed 
its journey through the gently rolling country with its meadows 
of vivid green and its forests of giant trees, over a road that 
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was firm and smooth, yet yielded to the horses’ tread. The 
cavalcade swiftly passed. The moon arose while yet the daylight 
lingered, and its soft beams threw a silvery radiance over the 
sleeping earth and the long road that seemed to have no end as 
it wound between the forests of what are now Warickshire and 
Leicestershire. 

I saw Ricardus gaze in wonder at the fleecy clouds, which 
hung so low in the sky that they seemed almost to touch the 
tops of the distant hills. There were layers of these clouds, of 
the lightest texture, like veils of white gossamer. Above them 
soared others, whiter and more fleecy, with vast intervening 
spaces of dark blue, in which the brilliant moon sailed with smil- 
ing face, with twinkling stars as her companions. A fleecy bank 
of cloud would hide her from view for a few minutes, then she 
would burst forth in renewed splendor, shining from the lofty 
dome of heaven on the Legion as they marched with measured 
tread through the silence of the summer night, until at last they 
came to a wide common where they encamped among the yellow 
gorse and the fragrant heather bells. 

At the villa of the Propraetor all was in readiness for the 
great banquet given by Ostorius in honor of the arrival of the 
Legion. All Uriconium was in a flutter of excitement. The man- 
sion was decked with green vines; festoons of myrtle and ivy 
entwined the pillars, while garlands of green leaves hung over 
the entrance and decorated the walls of the tesselated halls of this 
stately home. In the atrium every gleaming statue was crowned 
with fresh roses, and soft-shaded lamps cast a rosy glow over 
the marble floor. These massive lamps, of bronze or alabaster, 
burned perfumed olive oil, and had shades of rose-colored glass 
from Alexandria. Fragrant wreaths of roses lay in a flowery 
heap in the vestibule, waiting to decorate the heads of the ex- 
pected guests, who began to arrive at sunset. 

Senators in wide-bordered togas elbowed legionaries in scar- 
let tunics. Orators and poets made way for dame of high de- 
gree. The ladies were crowned with flowers and wore sparkling 
jewels on their arms and breasts; their peplums were of many 
colors: scarlet, blue, pink and yellow, with white predominating. 
As they entered the vestibule, slaves decorated each of the guests 
with a wreath and handed around perfumed ointment of nard or 
attar of roses, with which they might anoint themselves. The 
host then met them at the entrance to the atrium and kissed 
them on lips or hand, according to their rank. 
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The curtains on the opposite side of the atrium were with- 
drawn and disclosed the triclinium, blazing with light and flowers. 
Silver sconces held torches, which threw bright gleams on the 
gay and festive scene. At the ringing of a silver gong the guests 
filed in, taking their places on the couches which surrounded the 
table on three sides. These divans had frames of ivory, silver or 
bronze, and were covered with rare fabrics from the looms of the 
far East. 

The table was spread with a cloth of gold, edged with lace 
of the same material. The corners were embroidered with bright 
flowers, in the center of which sparkled precious stones. Tall 
vases of flowers decorated the table, and fish, poultry, game and 
roast boar were the principal viands. Perfumed wines were 
served from tall alabaster vases wreathed with ivy, and a statue 
of Bacchus stood enthroned in the centre. 

As soon as the guests had disposed themselves to their liking, 
a part of every dish was taken as an offering to the Gods; then 
ruby wine was poured into crystal goblets, and they drank to the 
health of every member of the party. Libations were poured to 
absent friends, and at each libation the guests poured a little on 
the floor as an offering to the Gods. 

At the head of the board reclined Regina, beautiful as a 
dream. She wore a pale green diaphanous peplus, embroidered 
with a wide gold border. Her red hair was thickly powdered with 
gold dust, and crowned with pink roses. Her sandals were laced 
with gold braid and on her arms were bracelets glittering with 
jewels. Near her was Flavia, in a yellow peplus, with yellow 
roses on her dark hair. 

Not far from the table, at the end of the triclinium, stood a 
latticed screen, the carved woodwork of which was garlanded 
with flowers. Behind this stood the slaves and dancing girls, 
musicians and singers, who furnished entertainment for the feast. 
Near the end of this framework stood Nesta, the harpist, dressed 
in a robe of coarse white wool, girdled round the waist with a 
blue band. On her head she wore a tight-fitting blue cap. This, 
with a leather band studded with brass discs, was the badge of the 
slave. Near her stood a great gilt harp and a small stool painted 
with gold. Ata signal from Ostorius it was her duty to entertain 
the guests with her playing. 

Regina wore a frown upon her pretty face. Ricardus, the 
guest of honor, had not yet arrived. Flavia leaned over and 
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whispered confidentially to Regina, ‘““He hath stayed over long. 
Mark me, he is decorating himself for conquest, Regina.” 

Ostorius was losing his patience, for the absence of the 
young commander was delaying the feast, when suddenly the 
nomenclator announced the arrival of the patrician, and a sigh 
of relief went up from the assembled company as he appeared in 
the doorway. 

Looking idly that way, Nesta saw a tall figure arrayed in the 
folds of a white toga. A narrow fillet of plain red gold con- 
fined his wavy chestnut locks, and his arms were ornamented in 
eastern fashion with two broad golden bands, fastened above the 
elbow. 

A loud clapping of hands from those assembled greeted the 
new comer and his friend, Marius. Ricardus raised his hands in 
protest at the rousing welcome and as he stood thus, with out- 
stretched arms, Nesta gazed at him in wonderment. Where 
had she seen that picture? She could have sworn she had seen 
the patrician before, standing in that very attitude; but nay, she 
must be mistaken. She had never seen him, for he had arrived 
in Britain but a few days ago; yet her eyes would stray to the 
head of the table where the gallant young Roman was paying 
marked attention to his fair hostess. The newcomer quite fas- 
cinated her; and the tone of his voice seemed to stir a long- 
forgotten chord in her memory. 

Regina made room for him on her own divan; and when he 
recognized his former playmate he was exceedingly glad, for he 
had liked his little friend with the red locks, and had been fond 
of teasing her by telling her that had she lived in the long ago, 
she would have been sacrificed to Seth, the Egyptian God of Evil. 

Regina was very careful not to make love too openly; but 
she let Ricardus know that those days in Egypt spent beneath 
the palm groves of Alexandria were the pleasantest of her life. 
Meanwhile, Ostorius watched each look and movement of his 
young and lovely wife with jealous eyes. 

As the wine flowed, the feast grew more animated. Ostorius 
gave the signal to Nesta, and the divine melody of her music 
flowed from under her swift fingers. Wild stirring marches, 
that made the blood in the veins of every man present long for 
the call of the war trumpet, changed to a sad plaintive melody 
with a breath of the far-off hills, and every one thought of his 
home in a distant land. She stopped at the raising of Ostorius’ 
hand, and Regina begged Ricardus to favor the company with a 
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song. “I have heard thou art one of the great singers of Rome,” 
she said. 

“I would do anything to please thee, Regina”, he said in a 
low voice. “Thou hast but to command, and I obey.” 

He arose, and in the silence that ensued his glorious tenor 
voice sang the Phoenician Love Song, which was heard with rap- 
ture, for politeness demanded that all conversation should cease 
when an orator or singer arose to perform. 

For a moment the girl at the harp stood as if petrified; then 
softly her fingers touched the strings in perfect harmony with the 
singer, and under her breath she hummed the words of the song 
as it fell from the lips of the gifted singer. She seemed to see a 
happy group of white-robed people clustered around her while 
she herself sang that same song. It caused the blood in her 
veins to tingle; it filled her heart with delight; and yet a feeling 
of fear stole over her. She seemed to be listening to something 
she had heard in a dim, hazy dream. She could not account for 
it, but a strange chill of fear came over her—a dim foreboding 
of coming sorrow. 

Tremendous applause greeted Ricardus as the song ended. 
Then, as the feast went on, professional singers and poets arose 
and sang or recited, Greek dancers entertained the guests, and 
music and mimicry held sway, until most of the guests were lying 
under the table or murmuring foolish nothings to one another. 

When Ricardus had finished his song Nesta retired, as she 
always did on these occasions, for Ostorius did not require her 
presence after she had fulfilled her part of the entertainment. 
Going upstairs to her cubiculum she sighed as she gazed around 
the tiny room. On a rough table stood a jug filled with pink 
heather. Nesta had saved these beautiful blossoms after weav- 
ing garlands all day for the feast. Idly she took them in her 
hand and mechanically began to weave them into a long garland. 

“T wish I were a great Roman lady”, she sighed. “How 
lovely they looked. I will dress up, just to see how I would look 
at a feast.” 

Off came the blue cap, and she uncoiled the fair and sunny 
hair, which was wound in tight braids around her shapely head. 
Her violet eyes were sparkling with mischief. She let her tawny 
hair fall in two long braids over her shoulders. She put on an old 
pale-blue robe that she had worn when Julia, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, had been her friend and benefactor. She tied a band of 
yellow silk around her waist, and placed a wreath of heather on 
her head ; then she caught up the long garland of flowers, fastened 
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it on her left shoulder and tucked it in her belt and laughed 
with glee. 

“T wonder how I look?” she said. As she had no mirror, 
she decided that the only way would be to go out to the silent fish- 
pond and see her reflection in its placid waters. No one would 
see her; everyone was at the feast, and hours would pass ere 
they began to move; so, enveloping herself in a dark mantle, 
away she sped. At the outer door she met the great wolf-hound 
of Ostorius. The dog loved her, and followed her everywhere. 
She patted his shaggy head with loving hand, and away they ran 
to the distant pool. The feast was in full swing when the nomen- 
clator announced a new guest, who had just arrived in Urico- 
nium. Heraclitus, the newcomer, was an old friend of Ostorius. 
Hearing of the banquet, he had made his way to the villa, know- 
ing that he was sure of a welcome from his friend, who made 
room for him on his own couch, and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“Whence hast thou come, old comrade? The last time I saw 
thee thou wert commanding the Sixth Legion under Tiberius. 
"Tis a wonder that Charon hath not long ago ferried thee across 
the Styx.” 

“Nay, good friend; I have but this moment arrived from 
Niciz, Niciz’’, was the reply. 

No sooner had the word passed his lips than Ricardus re- 
peated it to himself. It sounded like a long-forgotten bar of 
music. His brain began to whirl. It seemed as though the very 
word were calling to him in loving tones over and over again. 
Abruptly he arose from his place beside Regina. “Pardon me, 
most noble lady, I must leave the feast. I crave thy permission, 
Ostorius.” 

Ostorius nodded, thinking that the wine had evidently flown 
early to the head of the soldier, and Ricardus made his way to 
the garden. He walked past the tinkling fountain, out into the 
moon-lit grounds, to where the silent fish-pond lay gleaming in 
the silvery radiance. It was surrounded by a semi-circular mar- 
ble seat and there, beside a statue of Mercury, he sat down, his 
head in his hands, trying to remember where he had heard the 
word Nicia, not as a city, but as the name of some dearly loved 
maiden. He sat in the shadow of the statue, held as it were by a 
spell. The moonlight brought into vivid relief each tree and 
shrub, and the sweet scent of the flowers pervaded the air. “ ’Tis 
just the night for a frolic of the nymphs”, he said, and, as if in 
answer to his thoughts, his wondering eyes beheld a vision emerge 
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from the shadows on the other side of the pool. Into the moon- 
light stepped the figure of a girl, accompanied by a tawny dog. 
She stopped to pet the animal’s head; and there, in a soft, cling- 
ing, blue robe, with a wreath of pink flowers on her golden hair, 
stood the maiden of his dreams, his ideal. It was thus that he 
had seen her a thousand times on weary marches, and beside the 
camp fires. As she stood gazing up at the stars, Ricardus arose, 
stretched out his hands, and cried out involuntarily, “My love, my 
love!” His voice broke the spell. The girl started, turned, and 
fled from his sight. For a moment he heard the swift retreating 
footsteps, then all was silent, save the far-away music and the 
voices of the singing girls borne on the breeze. Quickly he made 
his way to the spot where he had seen the vision. He ran hither 
and thither in pursuit; but no sign of the fugitive could he see, 
for Nesta, on hearing his voice, had turned hastily, picked up her 
discarded mantle, donning it as she ran, and was now hiding, 
quaking with fear, behind a laurel bush, not two feet from where 
he stood. Her heart was beating wildly. She saw the patrician 
looking in vain for her, and heard him say, “Nicia, my love; 
Nicia, where art thou?” | 

She concluded that he had been pouring too many libations 
to Bacchus; and she would far rather meet a prowling wolf 
than a Roman soldier, be he patrician or plebeian. She waited. 
trembling with fear of discovery, until he wandered off; then 
she made her way back to the shelter of her cubiculum, where 
she thanked her lucky stars that she had escaped his ardent em- 
braces. 

Ricardus went straight to his lodgings. What had he seen? 
Was it a sprite or a woodland nymph? Could the vision have been 
a maid of flesh and blood? He tried to remember every woman 
at the feast, but not one could he remember with the tawny 
golden braids and the wreath of pink flowers. Had she been 
there, he ought surely to have seen her, for it was an odd fashion. 
The ladies either wore their hair hanging loose or coiled high 
on the head after the Grecian mode. 

Early next morning he sought out Marius, and entering his 
cubiculum with a free and light step, his cheery voice sending 
forth a ringing laugh like the ripple of a brook, he said, “Fie, 
Marius, thou didst pour too many libations last evening. Bac- 
chus hath overwhelmed thee. Awake, Marius, and greet the fair 
Aurora. Let us hasten to the Baths. I need thy aid in hunting 
the fairest nymph that ever hid in forest glade. Now Marius, 
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collect thy wits, and tell me, didst thou behold at the banquet a 
maid with hair like strands of gold, wearing a blue robe decorated 
with pink flowers?” 

“Nay, thou art still dreaming, Ricardus. What didst thou 
drink, Falerian or Cyprian, that thy visions last till morning? It 
must have been a good brand.” 

‘Nay,’ said Ricardus, “I was never more in earnest. Didst 
thou see such a maid?” 

“Nay, there was no such person at the banquet.” 

Then Ricardus told his adventure. “Dost think, Marius, 
‘twas a nymph?” he asked, stroking his chin reflectively. 

“Strange it is, Ricardus; but I seem to see thy vision quite 
clearly. Perhaps she is an inmate of the villa who was not 
present at the feast. I will help thee find thine amorata, if she 
be mortal; for I see Cupid hath lodged an arrow in thine heart 
at last. But didst thou notice Actea, the little maid in the pink 
peplus, who sat next to me? Now there’s a charmer for you. 
Regina doth not hold a candle to her bright and winsome face: 
her beauty and fascination were irresistible. That is my idea of 
a maiden; and she could talk as few women do now, being both 
wise and witty.” 

“T see thou wilt not have time to help me in my quest for a 
visionary maiden, for a real one hath caught thee sure and fast. 
The merry child of Venus must have been playing pranks last 
night. Marius, who knows? When we step around the corner 
we may meet our fate for weal or woe.” 

“Aye, Ricardus, ’tis so. I will make inquiries for thy myste- 
rious nymph. Thou art far too hasty thyself. Be wise and cau- 
tious. If thou wouldst win her favor, plunge not where the 
Gods fear to tread. Keep thine own council; inquire of men, but 
beware of showing thy interest among the women.” 





To be continued. 














THE GRAECO-BUDDHIST REACTION 
By C. H. A. Bijerregaard. 


VERY study worth anything, which relates to the 
reaction of the civilizations of East and West upon 
each other, brings up the subject of Greek influence 
upon India under and after the expedition of Alex- 

ander the Great. No final results are yet attained, but every 
study and renewed effort is of value. 

One of the latest contributions to a solution is by Ed- 
ward P. Buffet, !and his form is rather novel. He casts his 
thought in story form. His book is a mine of information. 
In the following I make use of his translations and adaptions 
from Pali literature. Many of them are by himself, and the 
versification of both the Pali and the Greek poetry is nearly 
always original. 

Let us imagine a young man seeking the truth on the 
Buddhistic path, encountering Greek modes of thought and 
being roused at the sight of a beautiful and intellectual 
young woman. With that thought, we can follow the main 
lines of his psychological development. With friends, espe- 
cially of Greek character, he discourses on desire, courage, 
beauty, pleasure, anger, aspiration, prayer, providence, deity, 
kindliness, cruelty, rectitude, perfection, and the various 
schools of philosophy. 

The period selected is that of Asoka, who has been 
called the Buddhist Constantine. The time is the Third Cen- 
tury, B.C. The clash between the two civilizations may be 
described in such terms as “the will to refrain,” character- 
izing Buddhism, and “the will to act, to live,” as the expres- 
sion of the Greek mind and tendency. 


‘The Layman Revato, a story of a restless mind in Buddhist India, at 
the time of Greek influence. By Edward P. Buffet, Jersey City, N. J, 1914. 
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A sharply defined influence of Greek civilization upon 
the Buddhistic is to be seen on the Buddhist sculptures of the 
Gandhara region near the modern Candahar in Afghanistan. 
The Greek technique is unmistakable. Buddha statues re- 
semble the Greek Apollo, and the charge has been made that 
the Greeks taught the puritanic followers of Gotama idol- 
atry. 

The young Indian, Revato, of Mr. Buffet’s book, found 
himself an evening in the house of the Greek architect Diom- 
edes, and the conversation between him and the architect’s 
daughter turned upon the cool nights and the need of fire. 
Sitting near pleasant flames, his thoughts condemned him 
when he recalled the Blessed One’s rejoinder in the herds- 
man’s cottage, and he recited from the Dhaniyasutta, which 
thus begins: 





“*T have boiled my broth, I have milked my kine,’ 
Said the herdsman Dhaniyo; 

“We dwell by the Mahi, I and mine, 

My hut is roofed and the fire’s aglow; 

Now, Cloud-god, rain if thou dost incline.’ 

‘*T have quelled my sloth, I have balked my spite,’ 
Answering, Bhagava said; 

‘By the Mahi dwelling a single night, 

My hut is roofless, the fire is dead; 

Now, Cloud-god, rain to thy full delight.’ ” 


The daughter of the house, Prote, replied in the words 
of one of her native songs (by Alcaeus): 


“Rages the Storm God, huge in his heaven; 
Winter lays hold on the swift-gliding waters; 
Deep in dense woodlands, wide on the ocean, 
Thracian tempest winds bellow. 


“Abate thou the cold; heap fire-wood aplenty ; 
Mingle with honey strong wine, unconsidered ; 
Bind on thy brow soft, curled, woolen comforts. 
Gloom no guerdon hath, grief no emolument. 
Bacchus, Oh cure our sick souls with thy simples, 
Making us glad and forgetful.” 


The herdsman is the natural man, charged by the ascetic 
with sloth and spite and all the worldly passions and attach- 
ments. The Greek song reveals a joy of life, which will not 
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be discouraged by the “outside,” the storm-god and frost. 
Its call is, “make us glad and forgetful.” The Buddha stands 
unaffected on the Middle Path; he has quelled his sloth and 
balked his spite, and, as for the “external,” he does not ob- 
ject; he even invites the cloud-god to rain to his full delight. 

A young man might easily find his heart lulled by the 
Greek images of sensuous song and be intoxicated by the 
liquid fire-light and aromatic smoke of a Greek hearth-fire, 
even if a Greek woman did not throw a romantic spirit over 
it all. Greek presence and Greek feeling easily conquer In- 
dian simplicity. The human heart seeks enlargement of 
life, not restraints. 

Here is an incident showing the inherent tendency of 
the Indian mind to look deeper than the Greek, and to inter- 
pret poetry religiously in terms of Indian thought. Diom- 
edes read a story to the young Indian about a man who was 
ship-wrecked on an island where dwelt a beautiful ogress, 
named Calypso. But she, unlike the ogress Yakkhinis of 
Lanka (Ceylon), instead of eating him, treated him kindly 
and kept him on the island eight years. Finally, when he 
became homesick, she gave him materials to built a raft and 
sailaway. After he had voyaged for weeks, a great storm 
destroyed the raft. He clung to a plank for three days, and 
in the end, entrusting himself to the sea, without support, 
was cast alive upon the delightful shore of a river. 

My reader no doubt recognizes the original Greek story, 
and some readers have perhaps indulged in symbolical inter- 
pretations of their version. Revato did so, too. He said: 
“What does it mean; escape from the ocean of Sangsara” 
(reincarnation) “to the shore of Nibbana” (Nirvana)? 
With sarcasm the Greek replied: “I should be interested to 
hear the poet’s comment if your interpretation were sug- 
gested to him.” 

By a natural association of ideas Revato asked: “Where 
are the venerated books of your religion? Are you not at 
liberty to open them to me?” He thought that the Homeric 
story came from Greek sacred writings, simply because the 
conception of literature in a Greek sense was foreign to his 
mind. The Greek did not further enlighten him. Diomedes 
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left him to his own guesses by this cryptic answer: “Our 
religion is not one of books!” And that is, even to us of 
today,a loss. The very fact that the Greek religion was not 
one of books could easily have brought about a profound 
discourse with the Indian, whose religion was also none of 
books. 

Diomedes suggested a reading from Greek philosophers 
and read from Herakleitos about “Flux”: All things are in 
motion; nothing abides. No man passeth twice over the 
same stream; nay, the passer himself is without constancy. 
Life and death, waking and sleeping, youth and old age, are 
the same, for the latter change and are the former, and the 
former change back to the latter. Gods are mortals, men 
are immortals, each living in the other’s death and dying in 
the other’s life.” 

These thoughts and teachings naturally appealed to the 
Indian. They amazed him. They enunciated clearly the 
familiar principle of annica, impermanence. They answered 
perfectly to Gotama’s annatta, “no self,” or doctrine of the 
human personality and its unstaple character. Anatta means 
the lack of any enduring ego wherein we might find refuge 
from dukkha, pain. 

Revato immediately jumped to the conclusion that the 
Greeks must also have learned to value the impermanence 
doctrine. He thought that at heart they must have learned 
to despise the vanities of life. He had no idea of the subjec- 
tive way of the Greeks in which they handled all doctrines, 
nor how intensely they loved life, even what a Buddhist 
called “the vanities of life.” Indian as he was, and having 
imbibed with his mother’s milk the doctrine of reincarnation, 
he burst out: “How do they evade the consequences in re- 
birth?” Diomedes cut off the conversation by the quick 
reply: “They are not concerned with rebirths,” and, with 
an offhand remark on Pythagora’s teachings on the subject, 
he forced Revato to listen to an extract from Parmenides, 
of Elea: “Being is. It is without beginning and indestruc- 
tible; it is universal, existing’ alone; immovable in the hold 
of great chains, one and continuous without end; justice does 
not slacken her fetters to permit generation or destruction, 
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but holds Being firm. Only in name do things arise and per- 
ish, change their positions and vary in color. Without Being 
thou wilt find no thinking. It is not subject to division nor 
compounded of parts, but is all alike. It lies the same, 
abiding in the same state, on the same spot, like the mass 
of a rounded sphere, equally distant from the centre at every 
point.” 

One would have expected the Indian to protest against 
this philosophy, which was the opposite of that which before 
had roused his enthusiasm. This philosophy was Brahmin- 
ical in character, the other Buddhistic. The absence of pro- 
test is explained by Revato’s Buddhistic inclination. Accord- 
ing to that he sought in the doctrine of anicca (anatta) a 
method of life. In Parmenides he saw only metaphysics. 
That is proved by his exclamation: “I can hardly believe that 
you are not repeating to me the very words of a Brahmin 
hymn! Who would have imagined that while our Ariya 
munis (Aryan Hindu sages) have been seeking truth by so 
many different paths, your Yonaka (Ionian) sages have been 
following in just the same devious ways?” To fortify his 
statements, he quoted the Upanishads and from Vedanta 
suttas on Tad Ekam—That One; Tat tvam asi—Thou art 
that. 

Again Diomedes swung the conversation into another 
direction and asked about the practical outcome of the Brah- 
minical creed. Revato answered: “The Brahmins who hold 
it are licentious,’” and made no reservations. This gave 
Diomedes the opportunity to make a statement, clearly 
showing the relationship of Aryan and Yonaka wisdom. He 
said: “The outcome in the West has been quite the reverse. 
They who adhere to virtue, like your Gotamo, are against 
him in theory, and agree with your Brahmins in their faith 
in The One. Such were Socrates and Plato, of whom I have 
yet to tell you, and austere Zeno, the stoic. While they 
learned of Herakleitos in outward things, yet in that which 
is vital they are to be counted rather as disciples of Par- 
menides.”’ 

Revato answered, and as clearly to the point as Diom- 
edes had done, said: “Verily, Diomedes, you Yonas (Ionians) 
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have the quality of making your effects follow just contrary 
to the causes. You build up self-gratification upon imper- 
manence of soul and abstinence upon its stability, whereas 
Ariyas in each case do the opposite.” 

The thoughts and ideas follow upon each other like 
waves dashing upon the shore. They chase each other, and, 
as they rise and fall, the sunlight gives them an apparent 
reality, a reality which disappears in the next moment, when 
they merge into each other and lose their momentary indi- 
viduality. But the ocean and its water remains. And so it 
is when one studies the meeting of Aryan-Buddhistic and 
Greek thoughts. The human mind and its quest is the 
same; but, according to the position of the sun, its reflections 
differ and are as unsubstantial as the momentary individ- 
uality of the waves. 

In the book is an interesting chapter, “The World Out- 
side of Thought.” Init Revato discourses on Nibbana (Nir- 
vana) and queries whether logically there can be in it, as 
claimed, a sort of bliss superior to any kind of joy. Nib- 
bana is well called sududdasa, “very hard to behold.” It is 
the Ineffable, the Inconceivable; it is the atakkavacarra, “the 
Outside-of-Thought Sphere” which our understanding fails 
to grasp. 

“Reach that Eternal Stage, that Utmost Height, 

So clearly pure, so subtle, hard of sight.” 

As a help to explain himself, Revato said: “You have 
heard the fable of the blind men who examined an elephant, 
each by feeling of a different part, and then vainly disputed 
among themselves what an elephant was like. Just so, we, 
who have sensed only a little portion of all that exists, can- 
not be made to perceive matters in which we have had no 
dealings. We know about Nibbana only two facts:2 First, 
that it is the perfect condition, or rather, unconditioned; and 
second, that it is unlike anything with which we have had to. 
do. Therefore, I make bold to argue that since we have ex- 
perienced joy, joy can not make there its home; and since we 
have felt sorrow, that state must be sorrowless. But we 


*This is rather a generalization on Revato’s part than an ordinary sys- 
tematic statement of Buddhist doctrine. 
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need not, on the other hand, presume Nibbana to be a stupid 
lethargy, such as an absence of pleasure and pain seems to 
us; for since torpor is a fact of our knowledge, torpor cannot 
there abide.” 

This last reasoning is not without logical strength and 
beauty. But Revato continues, and quoting a conversation 
between Vaccho and Buddha, he explains that fire, when it 
dies, does rot go either to east, west, north or south. Neither 
does the arahat, the saint. The fire depends upon the fuel, 
and when that is all consumed, the fire is extinct. Just so 
it is when all properties by which we can describe the exist- 
ence of the saint have been destroyed. But what happens? 
He that thus has been released from form and formlessness 
is, however, deep, immeasurable, unfathomable, like the 
ocean. To say that he is reborn would not fit the case; to 
say that he is not reborn would not fit the case. “That is 
the way of the Tathagato (Buddha),” said Revato. 

The Greek conversationalist replied: “It is the life of 
the aeons, as we would say.” 

A little later, Prote, the Greek woman, added: “So far 
as I have learned your religion, Nibbana is to me blank noth- 
ingness; for in entering it, the consciousness and other at- 
tributes of life are destroyed, or rather, they are so sterilized 
that they have no power of re-creation after the natural 
death of the saint.’”* 

The radical difference between the Indian and the Greek 
on this salient point of life shows how impossible it would 
be to reconcile the two, even if the question was referred to 
regions where logic is stultified by facts. At this occasion 
the Greek woman ended the conversation by quoting one of 
her Ionian poets: 


Unwisely thou strainest for wisdom 
Withholden from human discernment. 
Fleeting is lifetime, and therefore, 
Forfeits his part in the present. 
Whoso pursues the prodigious 
Foolish, infatuate, silly, 

Are such men in my estimation. 





*Prote, however, states the view taken by perhaps the most weighty 
western scholarship today. 
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Some time after, Prote and Revato were sailing upon 
the Hirannabahu river, and the occasion revealed how rad- 
ically different the two were. Revato was concerned about 
the inner life, duty and destiny. Prote related herself to her 
cosmic surroundings. Like a true Greek, the mysteries of 
nature attracted her more than psychology and metaphysics. 
To her life was sweet. She banished sorrow, decay and dis- 
ease from her mind. As if she were in an act of devotion, 
Revato heard her murmur: “Evening, thou bringest all that 
bright morning scattered. Thou comest from heaven, wear- 
ing a purple mantle. Thaumas (the wonder-worker and 
father of the Harpies and Iris) is hovering near us; see how 
the water reflects the lights of the sky and the dark of the 
banks. Do you hear that low sound over yonder? That’s 
Pan (god of hills and woods) playing on his reeds. And do 
you see a flash of white among the trees? That’s the flying 
robes of the Naiads and Dryads who are dancing around 
him?” Revato wished he had eyes and ears like those of 
Prote. But the Indian had not the sense of beauty and 
poetry, natural qualities of the Greek mind and heart. 

The contrast between the two manifested itself at an- 
other time, when Revato recited the law of Paticcasam up- 
pada, of cause and consequence: 


Not in the lofty air nor ocean hollow, 
Nor dark in some deep cave’s perpetual night, 
Nor any other where, shall cease to follow 

The present power of a past unright. 


Prote replied impatiently: “The worst that can be 
charged to one’s account is impiety against the gods. With 
that they are more angry than with anything else; still they 
may be mollified, even for this, by our contrition and expia- 
tory rites.” And Prote, like Revato, recited poetry, quoting 
from the Ninth Book of the Iliad a passage which here ap- 
pears in a new metrical form: 


“Lofty and large the Immortals, still do they deign condescension; 
Moved are their hearts by fragrant incense and smoke of the altar, 

Sprinkled libations or vows which the penitent pay to incline them; 
For, ever there be a deliction, it leads to a prayer of appeasement. 
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Prayers of the contrite are daughters of Zeus, the offspring of Kronos, 
Halting and haggard and shame-faced watchers afar on transgression, 
Long outstripped by the fleet-foot Sin, whom following after, 

Over the world they wander to heal the harm that awaits them. 
Whoso holdeth in honor the daughters of Zeus, they will favor, 
Winning to pardon their father who reigns on the heights of Olympus.” 


No wonder if Revato called Prote an ahetuki or disbe- 
liever in causation, an infidel. 

I must come to an end with my extract from this store- 
house of wisdom and delight, while I could fill many pages 
illustrating the way in which Mr. Buffet shows the post- 
Alexandrian Greek influence. 

Of the art which is Graeco-Sytho-Buddhist, there is 
quite a collection in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
And my readers may profit greatly by consulting Foucher’s 
“L’Art Greco-Bouddique du Candhara,” and Grtinwedel’s 
“Buddhistiche Kunst in Indien,” which has been translated 
into English by Burgess. In the New York Public Library 
are found many photographic reproductions of Indian tem- 
ples published by the Archaeological Survey of India. 

All these elements, speaking broadly, will show Hellen- 
ism as the natural human mind in forms of self-expression, 
and Buddhism as the passive and self-repressive mind. 











THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S AT- 
LANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO . 


By M. A. Blackwell. 
PART V.—VASES II. 


HE Indian narrator in the Zuni creation myth says: 

“Is not the bowl the emblem of the Earth, our 

Mother? For from her we draw both food and 

drink, just as the babe draws nourishment from 

the breast of its mother. And round as is the rim of the 
bowl, so is the horizon.””* 

Nations of antiquity regarded the bowl or vessels of 
earthern-ware as sacred, because formed of the material of 
mother-earth. In Genesis we read: “And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 

Examples of the vase and bowl as symbols of the earth- 
mother are given on Plates 20 and 21. The bowl also sym- 
bolized the feminine organ of generation. An example of 
this is given on Plate 20, Figure F, in which the child is 
shown within the vase. In Figure A, the hollow between 
two peaks curving towards each other, represents a vase. 
Stretching between these peaks is a band with eyes, mean- 
ing heaven. In Figure B, the nocturnal heaven with brood- 
ing eyes surrounds a double vase. This has been construed 
as meaning a receptacle hidden in darkness.? A calabash or 
gourd shaped like this double vase is used in Central Amer- 
ica as a water vessel, and some travellers carry one; some- 
times the gourds are finely carved. The natives carry some 
form of gourd or calabash, the commonest being hemispher- 
ical in shape and serves as a vessel for food and drink. 

*F. H. Cushing, Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, P. 518. 
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PLATE 20. 
Fis. A. 
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Figures G. and H.—Symbols of the Earth-Mother. 

Figure I—Remains of a sculptured figure on south side of stairway, 
Pyramid of Xochicalco. Note checkerboard design. This will 
be referred to in a later article. 

Figure J—Word for mother. Note calabash and egg forming part 
of this name. E. W. Budge, First Steps in Egyptian, p. 58. 

Figure K.—Compare this Maya symbol with the Trojan Whorl on 
plate 16. The Word, September, 1914. 

Figure — on from Tennessee. Wilson, The Swastika, 


p. ‘ 
Figure M.—Copan Stone. Note the 20 twists in cord corresponding 
to 20 days in a Maya month. 
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Within the vase, Figure C, is a “flaming fire,” in the 
center of this flame is a seed, denoting germination. 

A vase in the form of a double headed serpent is shown 
in Figure D. Within the vase is a plant, the flower of which 
appears to be issuing from it. This signifies fruition. 
Among its numerous meanings the serpent symbolizes the 
earth, and is found associated with the vase and bowl. 

A Nahuatl word for flower is xoch-itl (pronounced 
hoochitl), which is analogous to a Maya word for vase, 
vessel, cup, ho-och, as well as hoch or o-och, meaning food 
and maintenance.* The relationship of these words with 
the words hom, pyramid, and homo, man, has been shown 
in Part IV. of this article. 

In Figure E is shown an agave plant within the vase. 
The juice of this plant when fermented was the sacred wine 
of the ancient Mexicans, called by them octli and known 
among modern Mexicans as pulque. This sacred wine was 
regarded as “the drink of life,” and its use was scrupulously 
regulated by the octli-lords, or rain priests, who adminis- 
tered it at certain dances to induce a mild state of intoxica- 
tion in the participants. There were four hundred octli-lords, 
or rain-priests, and their emblem was the sacred vase. This 
is shown on their mantas and shields in the MSS. pictures. 
They also wore a gold ornament of vase shape, hanging 
from the septum of the nose. This ornament may have 
symbolized the consecration of the breath as the substance 
of life, or it may have meant that the breath of life divided 
itself as it issued through the nostrils and united again when 
inhaled.* 

On Plate 21, Figure G represents a vase overflowing 
with water. Within the vase is a flint knife, which is the 
generator of the vital spark. Water and sun rays surround 
the vase; this symbolizes union of the above and below. 
Light, air and water mean the above, and the flint, emblem 

of the earth-mother and-Tezcatlipoca, lord of the under- 
world. 


*8*Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. 11, 1901, pp. 100 to 103 
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Within the vase, Figure H, is a rabbit, its name, tochtli, 
is a rebus of the word octli, sacred earth-wine, which over- 
flows the vase. The vase is surrounded by the nocturnal 
heaven dotted with stars, which are represented by black 
dots and eyes. The Mexicans called the stars the eyes of 
heaven. This entire symbol represents the union of the 
above with the below. 

A divinity worshipped in Yucatan was called Cum- 
ahau, lord of the vase, designated in the MS. dictionary as 
“Lucifer (the lord of the underworld), the principal native 
divinity.” Brinton believed that this lord of the vase was 
the god of fertility, common to the Maya and Mexican 
cult. 
| On one side of the projecting stairway of the Pyramid 

of Xochicalco are the remains of a sculptured figure of a 
king or chief. In the left hand he holds an oblong shield 
and three javelins, in his right hand is apparently part of an 
atlatl, spear-thrower. The mat beneath the bowl-shaped 
seat is of green and yellow checkerwork; the upright lines 
are green, the horizontal yellow; the background is red. 
Miss Breton believes that this figure had been surrounded 
by a blue border.’ The twisted legs of the bowl-shaped seat 
are painted white. It is more reasonable to suppose these 
to be glyphs, not legs. The bowl-shaped seat, within which 
the figure is seated, is said by some authorities to be the 
earth-bowl, it is the same shape as the symbol for.the basin 
of the Atlantic ocean. It is possible to interpret this as a 
lord or sovereign who ruled in the land of the basin of the 
Atlantic ocean. The Maya word ahau means king or sov- 
ereign and closely resembles the word Alau, which LePlon- 
geon translated as “a word composed of three Maya primi- 
tives, Al—child, a for ha—water, and u—basin; t1at is, the 
child of the basin of water, of the ocean.” The Q@¢4¢S 
symbol for this word Alau in the Maya books 
also represents the ill-fated land of Mu (Plato’s Atlantis) 





‘Adela Breton, Some Notes on Xochicalco, p. 63, Plate V, Transactions, 
University of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, Part 1, 1906. 
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and the numerical 64 000 000, which was the number of 
lives lost in that cataclysm.°® 

The Maya letter U, meaning basin, also means moon, 
month, collar, necklace. A name in the Egyptian for mother 
is Mut, which is analogous to MU, name for the ill-fated 
mother-land of the Mayas. We should remember that the 
Egyptians said that the land of the gods in the west sank in 
an awful catclysm. 

The vase and bowl were emblems for the land of Mu 
(Atlantis), so also were the cross and swastika.’ These 
same symbols are applied to the heavens, earth and man- 
kind. If the Atlanteans knew that the great laws which 
govern the universe, also govern man, as he is an epitome 
of it, they modelled their government on the plan of the 
human body; and in their religion made the body sacred as 
the temple of the living spirit, God. They clothed the knowl- 
edge of these laws in mysticism and symbology. Traces of 
all this are to be found in both hemispheres. 

The plan of government in ancient Mexico and Peru 
were identical with Plato’s Divine Polities as pointed out by 
Mrs. Nuttall, though she does not uphold the theory of an 
Atlantean island-continent. Much credit is due Mrs. Nuttall 
for her valuable work in deciphering ancient American MSS. 

In the Bible, allusions are made to bowls and basins 
used in the ceremonies in the temple. There is a symbolic 
reference to the bowl in the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
which commences, “Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come not . . . and 
desire shall fail because man goeth to his long home, and 
mourners go about in the streets, or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bow! be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel be broken at the cistern. Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” 

This reference in the Bible to the silver cord and golden 


‘Le Plongeon, Pyramid of Xochicalco. The Word, October, 1913, p. 10. 
"See articles on this subject in The Word, May to September, 1914, in- 
clusive. Notes maps on Plates 1 and 2 in The Word, May, 1914. 
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bowl is paralleled in the symbols of the ancient Mayas and 
Mexicans. 

The ancient Mexicans represented the heavens as a circle 
of cord, to which stars were attached. In the center of the 
circle were one or four stars. The Mayas used a cord asa 
symbol of heaven. Note figures at foot of plate 21.° 

The cord around the vase shown in Figure G, Plate 21, 
connects the above with the below and apparently signifies 
the umbilical cord. In the Indian symbols the cord is found 
associated with the cross. The association of the cord with 
the bowl and swastika will be referred to in a later article. 


‘Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901, pp. 10, 48, 100. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE MOON GODDESS. 
By M. A. B. 


LD and new world customs point to a common 

origin. According to Kingsborough, the ancient 

Mexicans believed the moon to be the cause of 

human generation. They placed it opposite the sun 
because its course continually crosses his. One name for 
the moon was Meztli, another name was Tectziztecatl, this 
second name also means a kind of sea-snail. On the head 
(of the idol) of the moon they placed a sea-snail to illustrate 
that just as the snail creeps from its shell, so man comes 
from his mother’s womb. 

The Egyptian women in childbirth invoked Isis, or the 
moon. The Jewish and Egyptian women held the moon in 
great respect as being the lesser of the two great lights 
which God had created. The moon is associated with the 


earth and the cult of the “Below,” and the sun with the cult 
of the “Above.” 











DESIRE AND DUTY. 
By E. P. Cornell. 


S a preface, I should like to say that many of man’s 
troubles come from this, that he is called on to be so 
many things at once; that he is in a wrong environ- 
ment and in many cases does not recognize it, ex- 

cept by the friction, the rubs and knocks he gets; that he is 
really a mental and a spiritual being, associating with mate- 
rial things—and that is why he is worsted so often in the 
fight. Humanity is a great misfit. Here we find ourselves 
in the grossest kind of materiality; our efforts are made in 
and on gross matter; most of our leanings and relishes are 
of the ignoble and are aggravated in their baseness by the 
spark of mind with which we are endowed. And we are so 
contented with it all. We take it all as a matter of course 
and as to be expected. In spite of all crudeness, the spark 
still burns and in many instances points to better things. It 
is this spark of divinity and immortality, smouldering amidst 
the god and the brute, that makes man, and that makes pos- 
sible any discussion of the opposite phases of desire and 
duty. 

There are at work in the manifested universe two ele- 
ments, which may be named roughly, matter and force; 
action? In the first place, man contacts his environment 
body and that which animates or controls the body; nature 
and a something working through nature. Differences arise 
when we attempt to describe the force or forces thus oper- 
ating. But we might agree that there are blind, unreason- 
ing forces, and a something which is intelligent in its direc- 
tion. Whichever force is the stronger, for the time being, 
will be the predominating. What is called a “blind” force 
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may have sufficient impetus and strength to overcome an- 
other which by virtue of its intelligence should be the 
stronger, but is temporarily dethroned. 

If we were to attempt to analyze the leading forces at 
work on man, what would we find them to be and what their 
action? In the first place, man contacts his environment 
through certain channels, termed the senses. By means of 
ignorance, passions and brutality, this strange mixture of 
these senses the ideas of the outer world are conveyed to him. 
Through these senses, works also the great primeval force 
of desire. From this complex unit, this creature of the 
senses, selfish in its isolation, is evolved the family, the com- 
munity, the state, the nation. In each expansion different 
trends are given to desire; desire is directed into different 
channels, and modified by other forces. From being em- 
ployed to obtain sustenance and shelter for one person, it 1s 
cut off in certain directions to flow more freely in others. 
More and more do the desires of the unit become subservient 
to the good of the collectivity, the family, the community, 
the state, the nation. The greatest good (which is the privi- 
lege of life along the most advanced lines possible to the 
community) to the greatest number, becomes the law of the 
enlightened community. Crude desire is changed to a higher 
form of desire, and then this is moulded by a still higher and 
dominating force, among the concomitants of which are the 
ideas of duty and sacrifice. 

Man is a thinker, and has as the organ for thinking in the 
physical body the brain; thought through the brain connects 
man with the mental world. A third force is at work in 
man’s evolution, which is a high force of the mind, and be- 
longs to the spiritual as opposed to the material part of his 
make-up. It acts as faith, hope, love, charity, or brother- 
hood. 

One of the most important of these forces is desire, in 
_ Theosophy termed “kama.” Of this as an unmixed, un- 
modifiéd force we know little. It is said to reach its perfec- 
tion in the animal kingdom. In the natural order of things, 
man, the being with mind, should be an exponent of a higher 


force, a force which attains its perfection later in the scheme 
of evolution. 
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Desire as related to physical man appears, among other 
things, as an emptiness, a hunger, a lack, an incompleteness. 
It is a reaching out for something not already possessed in 
sufficiency. In the psychic man, desire expresses itself in 
the emotions. They are in the lower or destructive or dis- 
ruptive aspect, hate, envy, jealousy, greed, malice, and in 
the higher, where desire contacts mind, we have love, sym- 
pathy, appreciation, kindliness, sincerity, truth, fortitude, 
patience, sacrifice, brotherhood. 

The physical man hungers for those things which are 
necessary to build up the body; the psychic man hungers for 
the things which affect the passions and emotions. One 
draws from the physical plane, the other from the psychic. 
But the mental man is working on a different plane; his food 
is that of thought and is above the desire plane, though af- 
fected by it. The spiritual man craves the things of the 
spirit; that is, the higher mind; he hungers and thirsts for 
righteousness, and is guided and moulded by the things of 
the spirit. 

Desire is blind; it is unreasoning; it is selfish. What- 
ever has these characteristics may truly be said to be desire; 
but if this is so, then the opposite must also hold; that which 
sees has foresight; that which reasons, and that which is 
unselfish, acting for the good of others and sacrificing self, 
must belong to a different plane. 

Therefore, we may expect from desire a blind pushing 
forward to attain its ends, a craving for gratification. This 
force is provided with sight, with the ability to gain its ends, 
by fair means or foul, with an illegitimate hunger for satiety, 
by the combination effected with the lower mind. The de- 
sires of the flesh are so much stronger than the influence of 
the incarnated mind that they divert it from its true field 
and bind it a not unwilling slave. 

Each of these forces should be paramount on its own 
plane, and probably would be, could they act purely, in their 
integrity and entirety; but one is modified or accentuated by 
another. Thus, desire may so enslave and coerce the mind 
that the result is desire in a more injurious form than if it 
acted alone, or the mind may gain the control so that it 
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diverts the lower force into its own higher channels. Then 
desire can no longer be so called, but becomes a stream of 
force strengthening mind or soul. If we recall the articles 
which have appeared in The Word on “The Zodiac,” we will 
remember that eventually it is desire which is raised to the 
plane of mind, ceasing then to be desire. In one way we 
may, therefore, call crude desire mind in the making. Or 
else, we may call mind a purified, exalted form of that force 
which in its lower aspect is termed desire. 

But that complex being we call man rarely acts 
prompted by any one of the forces working alone. Desire 
is modified or intensified by mind; mind is diverted from its 
province as light bringer and searcher, and linked in bonds 
to desire. The higher mind speaks to us occasionally, but its 
whisper is silenced in the tumult of the voices of the emo- 
tions and ambitions. Man is so uncertain in his actions. At 
one time his motive seems pure and lofty; in a short time 
he would break all the higher laws. The same force does not 
act with the same intensity at all times. Man is diverted 
from his good intentions and deeds. Supinely he fails when 
the test comes; his fixety of purpose wavers and he chooses 
the easier way. Dark clouds obscuring the light of his intel- 
ligence close in on him, and he flounders along without a suf- 
ficiently strong desire for the good to call upon his will to 
aid him. 

What is it that makes of desire this dreadful thing, takes 
it from its legitimate plane and uses and perverts it to ends 
never intended for natural desire? Is it not the mind which 
is the mischief-maker? Man as we know him is not pure 
mind any more than he is plain desire; he is a peculiar mix- 
ture of desire and mind, plus a something else which is to be 
his salvation; that is, his moral nature, the spiritual, the 
higher side of his mind, that is himself. 

Desire is a great force in nature, and a legitimate and 
necessary force. We can no more kill our desire than kill 
out the light of the sun, and still live on this earth. It is not 
the nature nor province of desire to be moral and to be far- 
sighted. That belongs to mind, the light-bringer, the god. 
But in practice, Lucifer is content to be the fallen angel; 
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linked with desire he rather enjoys his role of devil; and 
inasmuch as mind allows itself willingly to be overcome and 
used by desire, it is mind that is at fault for our shortcom- 
ings. It is mind that brings responsibility. With responsi- 
bility the question of blame or merit arises, and man stands 
or falls by this one thing of responsibility. 

Desire instigates some to commit murderous acts, others 
to raise a cathedral for the worship of God. It urges one to 
deeds of violence and revenge; it prompts another to use his 
best efforts to bring about peace on earth—but it does not 
act alone. It is either desire which has dragged mind down 
from its lofty home to do desire’s bidding, and achieve de- 
sire’s base ends, or it is mind which is elevating desire and 
utilizing it to build on a higher plane. 

Desire has but one object, the gratification of its mo- 
meutary wish or longing; it does not work for the future, 
for it cannot plan of itself. Only when in conjunction with 
some other force is it in a condition to obtain its ends by 
diplomacy, by expediency, by plotting and laying plans. 

Desires uses mind for its own ends so long as it is 
stronger than the mind. It cannot see, but it uses the sense 
of sight. It cannot plan, but it uses the powers of mind to 
attain its ends in this way. It cannot reason, but it is so 
insidious that the mind will reason for rather than against 
it. Desire, reinforced by a filtering of mind, has a grip on 
some of the free parts of the mind, the mind which is en- 
thralled with the things of the senses, and does not realize, 
does not want to realize, that it is the stronger and should 
be the leader. During this time desire is the master of the 
mind, the intelligent servant. 

Desire, which is unthinking, uses thought, desire, which 
is blind, uses the foresight of mind; desire, which is unrea- 
soning, uses mind to reason and think and attain its ends; 
the mind, dazzled by the things of the senses, is a willing 
slave. This combination of desire and mind gives us the 
thinking, feeling, human being. But there is another force 
at work in man; there is his mental spiritual nature to be 


taken into account. Sometimes man wants to know rather 
than to feel. 
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From the spiritual part of his mind man has a knowl- 
edge of what is his duty; that is, a debt owed, payment to be 
made for kindness or help given, a squaring of accounts, 
doing services. This requires a mental operation, the abil- 
ity to compare, to weigh and balance, to judge, to find one’s 
place in the scheme of things. It needs the moral standard 
to recognize that there are requirements of the individual 
to his adjustment in the different positions he holds in life, 
and it means the exercise of conscientiousness. 

Duty is almost always opposed to pleasure. Pleasure 
is a gratification of the senses or emotions; duty is the per- 
formance with a Spartanlike determination of what is re- 
quired under existing surroundings. Therefore, duty is in 
many cases disagreeable; it often means a turning of 
the back upon comforts and the luxuries. Desire says, I 
want; duty, I must. In rare cases, duty and pleasure are 
synonymous; then one’s life is cast in pleasant places—when 
we thoroughly enjoy doing that which the highest in us tells 
us we ought to do. There are some who can say the fulfil- 
ment of duty is but the carrying out of their desire; that is, 
the desire to do one’s duty is stronger than the desire for 
those things which are sacrificed by thus performing our 
duty. It means a subjection of desire to the dictates of the 
intelligent and spiritual part of the mind. 

A man may go on for years doing things which gratify 
his desires until some flagrant act is committed, and he is 
restrained. Desire is thwarted and a law for the higher 
good of the community is enforced. When the restraint is 
self-imposed, a force not from the plane of desire is oper- 
ating; a force that takes its rise in a higher part of the be- 
ing. It is necessary that the one shall restrain himself or 
be restrained for the good of the many. 

Take a river flowing along between the shade and ver- 
dure of its grassy banks; it follows its natural course, wind- 
ing along the way of least resistance. This is one of its as- 
pects. Then spring freshets come. The river will overflow 
its banks, forced up by the weight and power of waters 
rushing down from the mountains, and will carry away the 
village houses and farms in its path, and leave destruction 
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and death. Another phase is seen where a man has built a 
system of irrigation by which water is carried far away 
into arid stretches, which theretofore were worthless with- 
out its life-supporting qualities. It is no longer a mere 
stream, with inviting banks and the joy of boys because of 
the swimming holes; it is no longer a menace to those living 
near it; it is a factor advancing civilization, and yet it is the 
same river. The river-being, we may say, is the same, but is 
in one instance a pleasant river; in another a flooding tor- 
rent, and in another an irrigation ditch. Only in a similar 
limited way can one say that the performance of duty or of 
self-sacrifice is atthe instigation of desire. That force, 
which in certain instances operates as desire, must be con- 
quered, subdued, guided, so that it ceases to exhibit the traits 
of desire. Then it becomes the willing means to carry out 
what the mind sees as duty. 





KNOW not whether there be, as is alleged, in the upper 
region of our atmosphere, a permanent westerly current 
which carries with it all atoms which rise to that height, 
but I see that when souls reach a certain clearness of 

perception they accept a knowledge and motive above sel- 
fishness. A breath of will blows eternally through the uni- 
verse of souls in the direction of the Right and Necessary. It 
is the air which all intellects inhale and exhale, and it is the 
wind which blows the worlds into order and orbit. 


—Emerson, CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Triangles of the Pentacles. 








HE Abbé Trithenius, who was the master of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa in magic, explains in his “Steganog- 
raphy” the seat of conjurations and evocations in 
a very philosophic and natural manner, but per- 

haps on that account too simple and easy. 

‘To evoke a spirit,” says he, “is to enter into the domi- 
nant thought of that spirit, and if we raise ourselves morally 
higher in the same line, we will carry this spirit with us, and 
he will serve us. Otherwise he will carry us into his circle 
and we will serve him.” 

To conjure, is to oppose to an isolated spirit the resist- 
ance of a current and a chain. Cum jurare, to swear to- 
gether; that is to say, to perform an act of common faith. 
The more enthusiasm and power this faith has, the more 
efficacious the conjuration. Hence new-born Christianity 
silenced the oracles. It alone possessed inspiration and 
energy. Later, when Saint Peter had grown old—that is, 
when the world believed it had legitimate reproaches to 
inake against the Papacy—the spirit of prophecy came to 
take the place of the oracles; and the Savonarolas, Joachim 
de Flores, John Husses, and so many others in their turn, 
agitated all minds and expressed in lamentations and predic- 


tions of calamity, the inquietude and secret revolts of all 
hearts. 


Thus one may be alone to evoke a spirit, but in order to 
conjure with it, he must speak in the name of a circle or asso- 
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ciation; and this is what is represented by the hieroglyphic 
circle traced around the magus during the operation, and 
which he ought not to leave unless he wishes instantly to 
lose all his power. 

Let us fairly approach here the principle and important 
question. Are real evocations and conjurations of a spirit 
possible, and can this possibility be scientifically demon- 
strated? 

To the first part of the question we can at once reply 
that all things, the impossibility of which is not evident, 
can and should be provisionally admitted as possible. To 
the second part we:say that, by virtue of the great magic 
dogma of the hierarchy and universal analogy, we can 
kabalistically demonstrate the possibility of real evocations. 
As to the phenomenal reality of the result of magic oper- 
ations conscientiously accomplished, it is a question of ex- 
periment, and as we have already said, we have verified this 
reality for ourselves and shall by this Ritual enable our 
readers to renew and confirm our experiments. 

Nothing perishes in Nature, and all that has lived always 
continues to exist under new form; but even anterior forms 
are not destroyed, since we refind them in our memory. Do 
we not see in imagination the child that we knew, who is now 
an old man? Even the traces which we thought were 
effaced in our memory, are not really so, since a fortuitous 
circumstance evokes them and recalls them to us. But how 
do we see them? We have already said that it is in the astral 
light, which transmits them to our brain through the 
mechanism of the nervous apparatus. On the other hand, 
all forms are proportional and correspondent to the idea 
that determines them; they are the natural character—the 
signature of this idea, as the magi say, and as soon as the 
idea is actively evoked the form is made real and produced. 

Schroepffer, the famous illuminatist of Leipzig, had cast 
terror throughout Germany by his evocations and his audac- 
ity in magic operations was so great that his reputation 
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became an insupportable burden to him. Afterward, he 
permitted himself to be borne along by the immense current 
of hallucinations which he had allowed to spring up. Visions 
of the other world disgusted him with this, and he killed 
himself. This story should render individuals circumspect, 
who are curious in regard to ceremonial magic. Nature 
cannot be outraged with impunity, and we cannot without 
danger sport with unknown and incalculable forces. It is 
for this reason that we have refused, and always shall refuse, 
to gratify the vain curiosity of those who ask to see, in order 
to believe; and we reply to them what we said to an eminent 
English personage who assailed us with his incredulity. 
“You have a perfect right not to believe. On our part we 
shall neither be more discouraged nor less convinced.” 

For those who will come to tell us that they have scru- 
pulously and courageously performed all the rites, and that 
nothing came of it, we shall say that they would do well 
to stop there; and that it is, perhaps, a warning of nature, 
who refuses to do these anomalous works for them; but 
nevertheless, if they persist in their curiosity, they have 
only to begin anew. 

The ternary, being the base of the magic dogma, should 
necessarily be observed in evocations; it is, therefore, the 
symbolic number of realization and effect. The letter Schin 
is ordinarily traced upon kabalistic pentacles which have 
for their object the accomplishment of a desire. This letter 
is also the mark of the scape-goat in the mystic Kabala, and 
Saint Martin observes that this letter interpolated in the 
incommunicable tetragram has constituted the name of 
the Redeemer. This is what the mystagogues of the 
Middle Ages represented, when in their nocturnal assem- 
blies they exhibited a symbolic goat, wearing upon the head 
between the two horns, a lighted torch. This monstrous 
animal, whose allegoric form and strange worship we shall 
describe in the fifteenth chapter of this Ritual, represented 
Nature devoted by a curse, but redeemed by the sign of light. 
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‘The Gnostic love-feasts® and the Pagan obscure representa- 
tions, which succeeded each other in its honor, sufficiently 
reveal the normal consequence which the adepts wished to 
draw from this exhibition. All this will be explained, with 
the rites of the great Sabbath of Black Magic, now decried 
and regarded as fabulous. 

In the great circle of evocations we ordinarily trace a 
triangle, and it is highly necessary to observe in which direc- 
tion the apex is turned. If the spirit is supposed to come 
from heaven, the operator should keep himself at the apex, 
and place the altar of fumigations at the base. If the spirit 
ascends from the abyss, the operator should be at the base, 
and the chafing-dish at the apex. Besides, he should have 
upon his forehead, his breast, and on his right hand, the 
sacred symbol of the two united triangles, forming the star 
with six rays, whose figure we have already reproduced, and 
which is known in magic under the name of pentacles or 
Solomon’s seal. 

Independent of these signs, the ancients made use in 
their evocations of the mystic combinations of the divine 
names which we gave in the Dogma, after the Hebrew 
kabalists. The magic triangle of the Pagan theosophists is 
the celebrated ABRACADABRA, to which they attributed 
extraordinary virtues, and which they represented thus: 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 


“Aganai, Jude, Verse 12. An early Christian festival or Eucharist—A. W. 
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This combination of letters is a key to the pentagram. 
The principal A is repeated five times and reproduced thirty 
times, which gives the elements and numbers of these two 
figures. 


A A 
ine. 


The isolated A represents the unity of the first principle, 
or of the intellectual or active agent. The A united to the B 
represents the fecundation of the binary by the unit. The 
R is the sign of the ternary because it represents hierogly- 
phically the effusion which results from the union of the two 
principles. Eleven, the number of letters of the word, adds 
the unit of the initiate to the denary of Pythagoras; and 
the number 66, total of all the added letters, forms kabalisti- 
cally the number 12, which is the square of the ternary and 
consequently the mystic quadrature of the circle. Let us re- 
mark in passing that the author of The Apocalypse, that 
clavicule of the Christian Kabala, made up the number of the 
beast, that is, of idolatry, by adding a six to the double senary 
of the Abracadabra: which gives kabalistically eighteen, a 
number assigned in the Tarot to the hieroglyphic sign of the 
night, and of the profane, the turretted moon, the dog, the 
wolf and the lobster; a mysterious and obscure number 
whose kabalistic key is nine, the number of initiation. 

The sacred kabalist expressly says on this subject: “Let 
him who has intelligence (that is to say, the key of kabalistic 
numbers) calculate the number of the beast, for it is the 
number of man, and this number is 666.’* It is truly the 
~~ ‘Apocalypse, xiii. 18. 
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dekad of Pythagoras, multiplied by itself and added to the 
sum of the triangular pentacle Abracadabra; hence it is the 
epitome of all the magic of the ancient world, the entire pro- 
gramme of human genius that the divine genius of the evan- 
gelist wishes to absorb or supplant. 

These hieroglyphic combinations of letters and numbers 
belong to the practical part of the Kabala, which, from this 
point of view, is subdivided into Gemara and Témurah. 
These calculations which now appear to us arbitrary or unin- 
teresting, then belonged to the philosophic symbolism of the 
Orient, and had the greatest importance in the teaching of 
holy things, which emanated from the occult sciences. The 
absolute kabalistic alphabet which combined primary ideas 
with allegories, allegories with letters, and letters with 
numbers was, what was then styled, the “keys of Solomon.” 
We have already seen that these keys, which have been pre- 
served even to our days but completely unknown, are noth- 
ing else but the play of the Tarot, whose antique allegories 
have been remarked and appreciated for the first time in our 
days by the learned archeologist Court de Gebelin. 

The double triangle of Solomon is explained by Saint 
John in a remarkable way. “There are,” he says, “three 
witnesses in heaven, the Father, the Word (verbe), and the 
Holy Ghost; and three witnesses on earth, the breath, water 
and blood.”® Saint John thus agrees with the masters of 
Hermetic philosophy, who give to their sulphur the name 
of ether, to their mercury the name of philosophic water, to 
their salt the name of dragons blood or menstrum of the 
earth. The blood or the salt corresponds, by contrast, with 
the Father, the azotic or mercurial water with the Word or 
Logos, and the breath with the Holy Spirit. But things of 
high symbolism can only be well understood by the true chil- 
dren of science. 

To the triangular combinations were united in magic 
ceremonies, the repetition of names three times, and with 
°Epistles of John I. 7.8. 
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different intonations. The magic wand was often sur- 
mounted by a little magnetized fork, which Paracelsus re- 
placed by a trident, the representation of which we give 
here. 





The trident of Paracelsus is a pentacle expressing the sum 
of the ternary in the unit, which thus completes the sacred 
quaternary. He attributed to this figure all the virtues that 
the Hebrew kabalists attribute to the name of Jehovah, and 
the thaumaturgic properties of the Abracadabra of the Alex- 
andrian hierophants. Let us recognize here that it is a 
pentacle and consequently a concrete and absolute sign of an 
entire doctrine, which has been that of an immense magnetic 
circle, as well for the ancient philosophers as for the adepts 
of the Middle Ages. In restoring to it, in our days, its primi- 
tive value by the knowledge of its mysteries, could we not 
give back to it all its miraculous virtue and all its power 
against human disease? 

The ancient witches when they passed the night at the 
junction of three cross-roads, yelled three times in honor of 
the triple Hekate.® All these figures, all these acts analogous 
to figures, all these dispositions of numbers and characters, 


“Hekaté or the goddess of the underworld was originally the Egyptian 
deity Isis (called also Hakte), and resembles the Bhavani of India. The 
many-breasted statue was common to all three. She was the chief divinity 
worshipped at Samothrake; and was represented under three forms: as 
Queen of heaven, as the Great Mother, and as regent of the world of the dead. 
Artemis or Diana the Ephesian goddess, Rhea, Kybelé, Ishtar and Brimo 
were identical with the threefold Hekaté. The ancients credited Orpheus 
with introducing her worship. It is certain that she was an Amazonian 


goddess. The moon, the sea and underworld, were under her superintendence; 
also industry, and magic art. 
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are only as we already said, instruments of education for the 
will, whose habits they fix and determine. They serve more- 
over to bind together in action all the powers of the human 
soul, and to augment the creative force of the imagination. 
They are the gymnastic of thought, which is exercised in 
realization. Hence the effect of these practices is as infalli- 
ble as nature, when made with absolute confidence and un- 
shakeable perseverence. 

“With faith,” said the great master, “we might trans- 
plant trees into the sea, and displace mountains.’”’ Even a 
superstitious practice, even a senseless one, is efficacious, 
because it is a transformation of volition into actual reality. 
Therefore a prayer is more potent if we go into a church 
than if we make it by ourselves; and it will effect miracles, if, 
in order to make it an accredited sanctuary—(that is to say, 
made magnetic with a great current through the abundance 
of visitors) we go a hundred leagues or two hundred leagues, 
asking alms and with bare feet. 

People laugh at the worthy woman who deprives herself 
of a pennyworth of milk in the morning, and goes to carry to 
the magic triangles of the Chapels a little penny wax taper, 
which she leaves to burn. It is the ignorant who laugh; and 
the worthy woman does not pay too dearly for what she 
thus buys of resignation and courage. Strong minds are 
very supercilious to pass, shrugging their shoulders. They 
revolt against superstitions with an uproar which makes the 
world tremble. What results from this? The houses of the 
strong-minded crumble and the rubbish is retailed to the 
purveyors, and to the purchaser of wax tapers. They will- 
ingly allow it to be cried out everywhere that their reign is 
forever over, provided they always continue to govern. 

Great religions have never had but one serious rival to 
fear, and that is magic. Magic produced occult associations 
which brought on the revolution called the Renaissance; but 
the human mind, blinded by foolish loves has come to realize 
Gospel according to Matthew, xxi. 21. 
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the allegoric history of the Hebrew Hercules, who in shaking 
the columns of the temple buried himself under the ruins.*® 

Masonic societies now no longer know the lofty reason 
of their symbols, as the Rabbis do not comprehend the 
Sepher Yetzirah and the Zohar, upon the ascending scale of 
three degrees, with the transversal progression from right 
to left and from left to right of the kabalistic septenary. 

The compass of G.*. A.*. and the square of Solomon, 
have become the gross and material level of unintelligent 
Jacobinism, realized by a steel triangle. Behold, it is for 
heaven and earth. | 

The profaning adepts to whom the illuminated Cazotte 
predicted a bloody death, have surpassed in our days the 
sin of Adam. After having rashly plucked the fruits of the 
tree of Knowledge, with which they did not know how to 
nourish themselves, they cast them to animals and reptiles 
of the earth. Hence began the reign of superstition, and it 
should endure up to the time in which true religion will be 


constituted anew upon the eternal basis of the hierarchy of 
three degrees, and of the triple power which the ternary 


exercises fatally or providentially in the three worlds. 
‘Judges xvi. 28-30. 


(To be continued.) 





